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Waterlilies are grown as easily asthe most common flowers in 
the most commor garden. All you need is a tub or pool of 
water and a little soil— Mother Nature gives the sunshine 
that brings out the loveliness of the flowers—and every 
morning brings surprises as fresh and new as the dawn. 


My New Catalogue 
of Waterlilies 


shows how to build a pool, tells what varieties 

are most satisfactory, and pictures in natural 

colors some of the most beautiful varieties. The 
booklet will supply all the information you need 
to make your garden anuncommon garden. Send 
today for a FREE Copy. 












WILLIAM TRICKER 
668 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 
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| A Water Garden Appeals to pay 
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A SUPER GLAD LIST |..4 zones eon 
writes me: “Allow m 
congratulate you on having the most select list it has been my ola 
ure to see.” Nuff said. Over 160 fine varieties, many rare imporp 
tions offered for the first time. Bulbs, stock, bulblets. 


















IRIS 
PEONIES 
PHLOX 


GEO. N. SMITH 








Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass, 


























GLADIOLI 
Choicest Varieties and Latest Introductions 


SUCH AS 
Mr. C. P. ALKEMADE 
OBELISQUE 


DUCHESS OF YORK 
EARLY SUNRISE 


FLAMING SWORD ORANGE QUEEN 
IMPERATOR PURPLE PERFECTION 
JACOBA VAN BEIEREN RED STAR 
LENE GRAETZ VEILCHENBLAU 


OFFERED BY 


J. HEEMSKERK 


care P. Van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM, - - HOLLAND 


Descriptive Price-list free on application. 
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BEEBE’S GLADIOLI 


UDGING from orders received to Octo- 
ber 10,1 do not believe there will be 
enough stock of E. J. Shaylor, Anna Eber. 
ius and Rose Glory to go around this year, 
If you are interested in these send for my 
latest price-list now. Iam offering a long 
list of the world’s best Gladioli and you 
should have my list which will be sent free 
on request. 


E. R. BEEBE, ALTOONA, IOWA 
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Three Exquisite Garden Flowers 


Astilbe, crowned in spring with feathery, conical 
spikes of white, pink or rose. Field-grown, 4-inch potted 
plants ready to ship any time. 

Anemones announce early fall. Stately, glorious 
white or pink flowers. Field-grown, 3-inch potted plants. 
Chrysanthemums close the garden year with 
white, pink, bronze and gold. Courageous flowers, defying 
Jack Frost until winter comes. Strong field-grown plants. 


Better Plants by Farr. Our catalogue de- 
scribes these and other selected perennials and shrubs 
you'll be proud to grow. Free to Flower Grower readers. 


BERTRAND H. FARR  Wyomissing_Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 


BETTER PLANTS BY FARR 
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Retail Only.” 


Henry C. Pety, Paulding, Ohig § 








“Zhe most 
helpful 
rose book” 


Get our new “Star Guide to 
Good Roses”. Unless you read 
it, you’ve missed something 
unique, helpful and interesting. 





It contains more first-hand us- 
able information about the 
right kind of roses for you to 
grow than you will find in any other similar book — it’s so 
much more than a 100-page catalog, 18 of them in color. 


The “Star Guide” describes many roses, but especially fea- 
tures America’s 100 best roses. You need no longer guess 
as to which these are, our exclusive new Index will tell you. 
It portrays the most beautiful, the most universally 
popular roses in America today. 


The new “Guide” tells how to unerringly select the five best roses, L 
the seven best roses, or the ten best roses, or whatever number 
want. It describes the best red roses, and pink roses, and yel ow 
roses, and white roses. It mot only tells which ones are best, but 
tells why. It describes bush roses and — roses; it descri 
fragrant roses and all that are “best by test” 


og the 1925 
It’s FREE! 





Send today for your copy 
“Star Guide to Good Reses”’. 


“STAR” ROSES BLOOM | HE, CONARD~PYLE CO. 
OR WE REFUND * “Formerly Conard &2 Jones Co. * 
YOUR MONEY. STAR ROSE GROWERS Box 63 West GRoveE, PA. 
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Sense of Humor and Proportion in Landscape Design 


BY FRANK A. WAUGH 


Professor of Landscape Gardening, Massachusetts Agricultural College 


SENSE of humor in landscape 
gardening? Certainly! It is 
the very central purpose of art 
to express human emotions; 
and as humor is one of the most hu- 
man emotions and as gardening is 


portion—a sense of the fitness of 
things. This correlation is generally 
recognized in human affairs. 

The expression of humor itself not 
infrequently consists in the presenta- 
tion of objects or ideas out of their 





one of the most facile of the arts, 
the expression of humor in the terms 
of landscape gardening ought to be a 
simple matter. 

It. is—fairly simple, though by no 
means obvious. 

In the title proposed the idea of 
Proportion has been coupled with that 
ofhumor. This liaison apparently as- 
sumes that a sense of humor is def- 
Initely correlated with a sense of pro- 


A lusty, roari 


due proportions (exaggeration) or out 
of their usual associations (surprise, 
incongruity, etc.). 


But space is not now available for 
an examination of all the psychology 
involved. We must accept the usual 
understanding of these matters with- 
out criticism. And anyway the psy- 
chological criticism would be more 
lengthy than valuable. 





ng, roistering landscape motive 
St. Vrain Canon, on the Colorado River, National Forest, in Colo. 


SOME GARDEN HISTORY 


To make the idea of humor in the 
garden seem more real let us recall 
a little history. In early gardens in 
France, Holland and England, say 300 
years ago, a much-prized feature was 





the secret fountain. The fountain was 
concealed in the floor, in the wall, or in 
a grotto. When the visitor entered, 
the jet was automatically and sud- 
denly released and someone got a soak- 
ing dowse, to the huge delight of the 
others. 


An even more fashionable garden 
feature was the labyrinth, or maze. 
The entertainment consisted in taking 
a stranger out to view the garden, 
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leading him into the maze, and leaving 
him there neatly bewildered and lost. 

If these Elizabethan garden tricks 
seem a little horse-playful to our taste 
we must not miss the point that they 
are humorous. And if the garden is 
capable of expressing these crude 
forms of humor how much more justly 
should this art express humor of the 











THE FLOWER GROWER 


entitled to a laugh at his expense? 

Most assuredly we are, even though 
we have to laugh in our sleeves. Yet 
if we begin to take our humor thus— 
to take our neighbors’ gardening less 
seriously and more humorously, as it 
were—then our sleeves shall soon be 
as full of laughs as the best volume 
of “Punch”. 
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That would be a garden wit. 
wouldn’t it? And as the Devitt 
in Kipling’s poem, “It’s clever. Ee 
is it Art?” Why, yes, it is—that a 
of art. 


ARCHITECTURE AND SCU LPTURE 


One serious difficulty with our 
ception of humor in the garden Wouli 

















Dancing figures and dancing water in a city park 
Scene in one of the many parks, Minneapolis, Minn. 


lighter, gentler, subtler, more intel- 
lectual, more spiritual sort! 


CONVENTIONS OF PROPORTION 


The immediate connection between 
the sense of humor and the sense of 
proportion may be illustrated by ref- 
erence to the dwarf trees and diminu- 
tive hills of the Japanese garden. To 
our occidental eyes the sight of a hill 
four feet high surmounted by grizzled 
old trees two feet tall, seems laugh- 
able. We smile. The whole scheme 
strikes us as out of proportion. Yet 
the oriental designer claims that he 
is really the only gardener in the 
world who has preserved all his ob- 
jects in their proper scale. is 

This illustrates the important prin- 
ciple that our ideas of proportion and 
of fitness are largely conventional. 
When we complain that someone’s 
work lacks proportion what we really 
mean is that it does not conform 
to our own conventions. 

But before we go let us have. one 
more smile at the Japanese pocket 
edition of the forest. Then let us 
consider whether the solemn house- 
holder in the suburbs of Chicago who 
plants two Colorado Spruces, trees of 
the high mountains and big woods, on 
his 8 x 12 front lawn has not more 
seriously departed from the propor- 
tions set by nature. And aren’t we 


For another example I may recall 
a stunning photograph which I re- 
cently saw of a country estate showing 
a gorgeous mass of flowering Dogwood 
banked on the sidehill against a thick 
background of Junipers. Of course 
Dogwoods belong scatteringly in the 
woods and Junipers belong scatter- 
ingly on the dry hillside, and the two 
would never, never hob-nob thus in 
nature. Yet the planter who intro- 
duced them to each other’s company 
did not intend to be funny. if he 
had “done it on purpose” we might 
have credited him with a gentle gar- 
den flippancy. As it is we must smile 
secretly and a little pityingly. 


FUNNY TRICKS 


Just imagine the surprise one might 
feel should he suddenly come upon 
an Apple tree bearing Pumpkin blos- 
soms! Yet such a combination is no 
more unnatural or irrational or gro- 
tesque than Dogwoods and Junipers 
massed together on the lawn. The 
trick may even be feasible. It ought 
not to be very difficult to train a 
Pumpkin vine up into an Apple tree 
and to flaunt the big beautiful lily- 
like yellow blossoms from the Apple 
boughs. Maybe the golden Pumpkins 
of Autumn could be displayed depend- 
ing from the branches where we have 
learned to expect Winesaps! 


vanish if we could unload our literay 
preoccupations. We think of hum 





as belonging exclusively in the fie 
of literature. We have in mind ony 
the funny story, the post-prandial wi 
ticism, the drummer’s joke. But th 
painters from ancient times have toll 
pleasant tales, have made their cat- 
toons, their humorous drawings. At! 
unless the architects are bereft of 
their senses and unable to design + 
twixt the festive pavilion and tk 
memorial sarcophagus, they, 0, 
have done many fanciful, playful ail 
humorous turns. Then there are th 
sculptors with their creations i 
fauns, satyrs, bacchantes and whi 
troops of humorous conceits. Of! 
certainty no one art monopolizes th 
expression of this most human emt 
tion. 

The example of the architects all 
the sculptors is particularly importall 
in the present connection since thes 
arts lie so close to landscape gardet 
ing. The fauns, Pans and satyrs ll 
deed are right at home in the garde 
Probably a full majority of them wet 
born to the lawn and the sunlighti- 
were designed originally for gardd 
surroundings. And if one places § 
jolly, roistering, laughing creatul 
on his terraces he certainly intends" 
illuminate his garden with a sense 
humor. 
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MUSICAL HUMOR 

The most valuable analogy remains 
to be examined. This is the com- 
arison between music and landscape 
gardening. Of all the sister arts the 
one most closely related to gardening, 
spiritually, is music. This theorem 
ought to be demonstrated, but though 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


This garden scherzo may be just 
as dignified and proper as any of its 
musical co-types. The ringing laugh- 
ter of a running brook tumbling over 
the stones in a spatter of lights and 
shadows would be in character. So 
would a dazzling spread of brilliant 
flowers, say of Pentstemons, Larkspur 

















A Woodland Scherzo 


the proof is easy, space now precludes 
the argument. It will suffice here to 
proceed on the assumption that music 
has much to teach the gardener. 


Now in music we have the scherzo, 
that is, in its most stringent meaning, 
humorous music. We may so say that 
the scherzo is seriously intended to be 
humorous. That is precisely what 
And this scherzo pertains 
to the most classical, most highbrow, 
most Beethoven type of music. It is 
no flippant jazz dropped by ignorant 


swine, — It comes in sonata form; it 
is projected into the biggest sym- 
phonies. 


The position of the scherzo in the 
symphony and its avowed purpose are 
both most suggestive for the land- 
scape gardener. It is placed in direct 
contrast with the andante movement, 
usually following it. This slow move- 
ment is the sweet, pastoral, senti- 
mental section of the symphony, the 
passage which should draw tears if 
tears are to be shed. Against this 
background we throw up the scherzo. 
We take a breath and a laugh. 


Likewise in the garden symphony, 
after we have perused the most pas- 
toral or most sylvan scenes, the pas- 
Sages of most honeyed sweetness, the 
landscape which is too perfect and 
paradise-like to last, then we should 
have the garden scherzo. In emo- 
tional relief we turn to playful, danc- 
ing, even flippant pictures. 





and Lupines, as I have seen them on 
the mountain meadows of Mt. Hood 
and Mt. Rainier. I once saw a riot 
of Soulang Magnolia thrown against 
a background of formal Yews which 
seemed to me a most successful humor- 
ous sketch. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The high artistic sense of physical 
proportion, classically illustrated in 
the Grecian architecture, is of the ut- 
most value in the art of landscape gar- 
dening. It is only distantly related, 
however, to the sense of humor. From 
a certain point of view, and a just 
point of view, the sense of humor cuts 
deeper. It is based upon a recognition 
of the proportions which ought to ex- 
ist in the realm of pure ideas. It 
feeds upon the disproportions, illogi- 
calities and surprising juxtapositions 
which human experience finds in the 
world of the abstract. It is a function 
of the highest intellect. 


Thus for these rather doughty rea- 
sons the present essay has dealt most 
directly with the sense of humor in 
its commonly accepted scope and 
meaning. There are infinite possibil- 
ities of jolly, rollicking, laughing good 
humor in landscape gardening, but 
the realization of these possibilities 
will always require a delicacy of touch, 
a sense of proportion, an exquisite in- 
sight into nature’s moods and the hu- 
man heart which can be expected only 
of genuinely great artists. 
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Crape Myrtle 


AGERSTROEMIA Indiea, is popu- 
larly known as the Crape Myrtle, 
and when well grown and properly 
cared for, is a very handsome free 
flowering half-hardy deciduous plant, 
or shrub, of free vigorous growth, at- 
taining with age a height of five or 
six feet, with thick smooth ovate 
leaves, and produces its beautiful light 
pink flowers in terminal panicles, in 
the greatest profusion, during the late 
Summer and early Autumn months. 
Crape Myrtle is a plant or shrub 
that can be grown to great perfection 
by amateurs, without the aid of a 
greenhouse, and well deserves more 
attention than it at present receives, 
as it is so well adapted, while small, 
for the flower border; and when 
larger, as single specimens grown in 
large pots, or tubs, for porch or other 
decorative purposes during the sum- 
mer months. 


When grown in the flower border 
plants can be put outside about the 
last week in April, in a warm and shel- 
tered situation, and given a very deep 
well enriched soil, an abundant supply 
of water, both overhead and at the 
roots. Toward the end of October 
the plants should be taken up care- 
fully, placed in pots, boxes, or tubs, 
and watered thoroughly. On approach 
of cooler weather they should be 
brought inside, placed in a cool cellar, 
where only enough water should be 
given to prevent them from becoming 
absolutely dry, until the time arrives 
for them to be placed outside again. 

When grown in pots or tubs, for 
porch or other outside decorative pur- 
poses during the summer months, a 
similar treatment should be given dur- 
ing the winter season, but when these 
plants are in a state of growth, care 
must be taken to keep them well sup- 
plied with water, both overhead and 
at the roots, and when the pots or 
tubs are well filled with roots weekly 
applications of liquid manure are de- 
cidedly beneficial. While the plants 
are small they should be shifted on 
into pots or tubs of a larger size, as 
often as they require it, until they 
reach the desired size. When grown 
as a tub or pot plant the Crape Myrtle 
should be given a well drained pot or 
tub proportionate to the size of the 
plant or shrub; a compost composed 
of two-thirds turfy loam, one-third 
well decayed manure, and a good 
sprinkling of bone dust. Mix well 
and use the compost rough. 

Repotting should be done when the 
plants are being placed outside in the 
Spring. When well grown the Crape 
Myrtle deserves all that can be said 
in its praise, and should be brought 
more prominently to the attention of 
our amateur plant cultivators. 

I might add that in places where 
the thermometer does not fall below 
twenty, the Crape Myrtle will prove to 
be hardy if planted in a sheltered sit- 
uation, but these notes are written for 
the latitude of New York City. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 
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Growing Chrysanthemums in the Greenhouse 


PROPAGATION 


HRYSANTHEMUMS are prop- 

agated by cuttings. These cut- 
+ tings should be from two to 

four inches long; clean, and cut 
to a joint. The lower leaf should be 
removed; and yellow, weak, unhealthy 
shoots should be avoided. It is wise, 
too, to remove all shoots tending to 
form an embryo flower bud at top. 
These cuttings should be taken dur- 
ing March and April, and should be 
placed immediately in a bed of clean, 
sharp sand in a cool house. No heating 
is needed in the propagating house— 
fifty degrees being plenty. 

The cuttings should be rooted suffi- 
ciently for transplanting in about six 
weeks. As soon as they are rooted 
pot them in a nice light soil entirely 
free from manure, and thus secure a 
healthy, dwarf, stocky plant. The 
young plants should be kept in a good 
light, airy, well-ventilated house. 


PLANTING 


The plants should be set out on the 
benches in May or June; late flow- 
ering varieties may wait until July. 
The benches should be raised two feet 
from the ground; should be the length 
of the greenhouse; and should permit 
a depth of at least four inches of soil. 
This soil should be a fibrous loam 
from a compost of the previous Fall, 
containing one-quarter its bulk as 
cow manure. A liberal quantity of 
bone meal may be added when turning 
the pile. Fill the bench just to the 
level of the top—but do not firm it. 

Early varieties should be set out 
separately, so that when they are done 
with the rubbish may be cleaned up 
and the space used again. Dwarf va- 
rieties should be planted in the benches 
at the sides of the houses, with the 
taller varieties in the center. Always 
plant varieties together; across the 
bench, not lengthwise of it. 

Be sure to plant firmly, pressing 
hard on the soil around the piant and 
leaving a little circular hollow around 
each plant. This depression retains 
the water—individual plants are wa- 
tered first, not the whole bed. Do not 
water the whole bench until two weeks 
later. 

WATERING 


The plants should be watered as 
they need it. Keep the soil moist, do 
not let it dry out, and do not keep it 
wet. Overhead spraying is good in 
that it aids in keeping down insects. 
The floor, roof and walls should be 
sprayed five and six times a day in 
excessively warm weather. After the 
first of September it is not advisable 
to spray after four P. M. 


TYING 

Wire should be stretched lengthwise 
of the bench between the rows of 
plants. Parallel wires should be run 
about six feet above the bed. These 


BY P. B. SANDERS, Ontario 


wires may be connected with binder 
twine, drawn fairly tight. As soon as 
the plant shows any inclination to- 
ward drooping, owing to insufficient 
strength to stand upright, it should 
be fastened by string to the binder 
twine. Do not fasten it tightly, but 
leave plenty of room for healthy 
growth. 


SIDE SHOOTS ; SUCKERS ; BOTTOM-LEAVES 


Side shoots are lateral growths aris- 
ing from the axils of the leaves. 
These, as well as suckers and bottom- 
leaves, should be removed. Stop this 
practice as soon as the flowers attain 
maturity. 

TAKING THE BUD 

The first bud forms the first break, 
and it is unnecessary to pinch it. The 
second shoot below the first break is 
usually the best to leave. Crown buds 
form the second break, and form ex- 
cellent exhibition bloom. If the first 
crown bud is too early to take, take 
the second one. 

The terminal bud should be left for 
bloom. There are always several buds 
present with the terminal bud; re- 
move the small ones, 

It is possible to prevent the forma- 
tion of a crown bud by pinching the 
growing tip of the plant. This causes 
the plant to grow right on to the ter- 
minal bud without a break, and fa- 
cilitates early development of late 
flowering varieties. 


CARE OF THE BUDS 


Forty-five to fifty degrees should be 
the temperature for swelling the buds. 
The air must be dry at night, so do 
not water too much. The buds are 
depressed in the centre and may re- 
tain moisture, thus causing rot. 
Leave the ventilators open about two 
inches at night to allow the escape of 
superfluous moisture, and to prevent 
damping. Cool, dry days and cooler 
nights are ideal for bud development. 
Highly fed flowers are subject to 
damping, which is caused by heat, 
and not by excessive moisture. It is 
wise to manufacture shade by putting 
lime wash on the glass. It is advis- 
able, too, to note the dates when buds 
were taken—if too early or too late, 
rectify the mistake the following year. 


INSECTS 


Many insects injure and 
Chrysanthemums: 

Aphis—tThis insect attacks both old 
and young plants. As a remedy to- 
bacco dust is used on young plants, 
while fumigation with aphis punk or 
nicofume is used to combat depreda- 
tions on the old plants. . This punk 
may be tied to the plant just below 
the bud. 

Red Spiders and Thrips—Spraying 
with water is the most effective deter- 
rent of these active pests. It is also 
wise to damp down the house where 
artificial heat is used. If neither of 


infest 


these methods avail fumigate mog. 
erately for two or three succeggiye 
nights with tobacco. 

Caterpillars and Grasshoppers— 
Watchfulness, coupled with hand. 
picking, is the best method of contro] 
It is also good practice to spray with 
arsenate of lead, or anything poigop. 
ous to chewing insects. 

Army Worm—Feeds at night on 
tender tips, and hides in the soil dur. 
ing the day. It is generally the coloy 
of the earth in which it hides. Wher 
found, it should be destroyed. 

White or Grey Grubs—Cutworms 
usually. Be careful of soil taken fo; 
compost. If the plants show any signs 
of wilting examine the soil for this 
pest and, if found, destroy it. If it js 
not destroyed it will travel to the next 
plant and kill it. 

Tarnished Plant Bug (Aster Bug)~ 
The only thing to do is to catch it by 
hand—preferably in the early mor. 
ing. This insect has sucking mouth 
parts—therefore the poisons recom. 
mended for most pests of Chrysap. 
themums will not affect it. 

Lady Bug—This little insect is ver 
plentiful in all greenhouses, and ji; 
beneficial. 

DISEASES 

Rust—The leaves develop pustules 
which burst and scatter a fine dust, 
This may occur. in August or in early 
September, or in the Spring at prop- 
agating time. Weak or over-crowded 
plants, insufficient ventilation, and ex- 
cessive moisture, are conditions fa- 
vouring the attack of this malignant 
disease. If only a few leaves are in- 
fected pick them off and burn them, 
then spray with sulphide of Potassium 
or liver of Sulphur: one ounce to two 
gallons of water. Spray thoroughly, 
particularly on the under side of the 
leaves. It is advisable to dip cuttings 
in a weaker solution before inserting 
them in the sand. The above remedy 
applied weekly to growing plants, 
maintaining, at the same time, correct 
atmospheric conditions, will usually 
overcome the attack and enable the 
cultivator to entirely extirpate the dis- 
ease. When fresh stock is purchased 
always examine it carefully for rust. 

Leaf Spot—This disease is enget- 
dered by over-crowding and conse 
quent inability of the air to circulate 
freely among the plants. The only 
effectual remedy is to correct the con 
ditions giving rise to the attack. 
However, spraying with sulphide of 
Potassium or Bordeaux mixture may 
be resorted to. (These are only 
slightly deterrent). The only really 
effective way is a studied avoidance of 
anything that will tend to over-crowd 
or prevent a free circulation of alt 
among the plants at all stages of 
growth. ; 

Stem rot—The leaves of the entire 
plant droop as if in need of water. 
The source of the first attack is in the 
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soil. With the decay of the stem and 
the maturity of fungous growth, 
spores are developed which will ger- 
minate if given a proper medium. 
Little can be done to combat an attack, 
except to destroy all affected plants. 
Do not use the same soil again for the 
game purpose. The use of rank ma- 
nure in the compost may bring on this 
disease. Lime is a good corrective, 
but safety lies only in avoiding the 
conditions known to favour the de- 
yelopment of the disease. 

Mildew—Is evidenced by a white, 
powdery mold on the leaves. It is 
caused by a check to the plants, by an 
excess of atmospheric moisture, or by 
too low a temperature. It should be 
treated at once. Sulphur is best and 
may. be directly applied, or painted 
upon heating pipes. Sulphide of 
Potassium, aS _ previously recom- 
mended, is good. 


FEEDING 


It is positively essential that the 
plants be healthy. 

Old cow-manure, horse-manure 
from the cold frames, or sheep-manure 
may be used as a surface mulch for 
the first application of fertilizer. Do 
not permit the manure to pack. Some 
growers prefer the use of tankage. 
, Three or four weeks later the time 
for maximum feeding is at hand, i. e., 
twelve to fourteen weeks after plant- 
ing in the benches. 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 


Light soil will take both nitrogen 
and potash. 


Clay soil does not require nitrogen. 
One pound of sulphate of Ammonia, or 
one pound of nitrate of Soda, dissolved 
in a fifty-gallon barrel of water is 
safe. Nitrate of Soda thickens and 
darkens the leaves. Use the fertilizers 
just mentioned (sulphate of Ammonia 
and nitrate of Soda) at the strength 
indicated—never stronger. Applica- 
tions once a week should suffice. 


If the soil is lacking in lime such a 
deficiency may be advantageously rec- 
tified. Lime helps in two ways: 
First; it enters into the formation of 
chemical compounds in the soil and 
tends to make soluble, and available 
for use, fertilizing elements that 
would, in the absence of lime, remain 
unsoluble. 


_ Second; when taken up in solution 
it enters into, and materially strength- 
ens, the tissues of the plant—giving 
more rigidity to the stem. 


Sprinkle air-slaked lime over the 
soil two or three times during the 
growing season previous to watering. 


Sulphate of Iron is soluble in water, 
and may be used at a strength of one- 
—" pound to fifty gallons of 
water. 


If the plants are in the best of 
health with iuxuriant foliage; and if 
the leaves are brittle, breaking easily 
when lightly handled, then feeding 
Should be diminished as the plants 
have had a sufficiency. 
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A FEW GOOD COMMERCIAL VARIETIES 


YELLOW 
Golden Glow 
Yellow October Frost 
Golden Chadwick 
Major Bonaffon 


BRONZE 


Rose Pockett 
Peter Pan 


WHITE 


October Frost 
Early Snow 
Chadwick’s Improved 
Wm. Turner 

POMPONS 
Klondike (bright yellow) 
Fairy Queen (light pink) 
Diana (white) 





Toys You Can Make at*Home,---A Bird Kite 


BY T. SHEWARD 


birds, butterflies, ships, and 


4 ITES are often made to represent 
many things. The 


curious 
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There are many ways in which the 
design of the bird kite can be changed, 
some being fitted with movable tails, 
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Japanese and Chinese are very clever 
at this interesting hobby, and make 
many beautiful kites with split bam- 
boo and Chinese tissue paper. 

At 1, in diagram is shown a Jap- 
anese bird kite, and at 2, the way in 
which the bamboo frame is bent, and 
tied before it is covered with the tis- 
sue paper. Where the paper is fast- 
ened to the bamboo it is bent over as 
at 3, and pasted down; but in fasten- 
ing it to the string, little strips of tis- 
sue paper are used as shown at 2. 

When the kite is finished, it is 
painted on one side with water colors 
to represent birds’ feathers, and some 
beautiful designs can be made. The 
method of fastening the bridle to the 
kite is shown at 4. 


Another kind of kite to represent 
a ship is also shown at 5. This is also 
made with split bamboo and tissue 
paper, a piece of cardboard being used 
for the hull, and pasted to the bam- 
boo, as at 6. 


or wings, and often a light bamboo 
body is attached and pasted over with 
tissue paper; then painted so that 
when flying, it is often mistaken for 
a real bird. 





Water Lilies in Oil Barrels 


A Canadian subscriber writes that 
while they have no Lily pool they have 
eight large oil barrels sunk in one part 
of the garden and grow Water Lilies 
successfully. 


Here is a suggestion which may 
prove useful to most anyone who 
wants to experiment in a small way 
in the growing of Water Lilies. If 
eight oil barrels can be made operative 
for this purpose it is presumable that 
one or two or most any quantity will 
be effective likewise. The use of sim- 
ple materials cheaply obtained is al- 
ways to be desired. 
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The Bobwhite—An American Institution 
BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


He is truly American isn’t he; this 
optimistic, busy Quail with his deter- 
mined, devil-may-care air as he struts 
about stopping here and there to is- 
sue forth his advice to the farmer, 
“Bobwhite! Is your wheat ripe? No, 
not quite!’’? 

In the north—(it is always north 
no matter what state a southerner 
speaks of, if north of the Mason and 
Dickson’s line, you’ll notice)—I saw 
the Bobwhite often but considered 
them very wild and chary of notice 
and attention, slipping away to cover 
at slightest sound of approach. 


Here in the South I have had to 
get acquainted with so many things 
over again, the Bobwhite among them. 
He is far more tame, not always run- 
ning at the movement of a weed and 
often allowing a man to pass him 
whistling merrily, without seeking 
cover. When I first came I thought it 
fun to practice calling them to my 
window by imitating their call. 

One Winter we thought it was se- 
vere, (thermometer stood at 90 most 
of the time I believe,) and I put out 
feed for the birds around the wood- 
pile thirty feet from the house. Next 
morning a covey of twenty-four 
Quail ran from under the wood. They 
had eaten and rested under it for the 
night. This was a nightly occurrence 
after that; and in March they ate 
with the chickens each morning with 
no thought of man as an enemy. 

One day in April some hunters were 
passing and about a hundred feet 
from the house I heard several shots, 
saw the men jump from their car, 
pick up something from several places 
and speed away down the road fearing 
the penalty of the law if someone saw 
them. Of course there were fewer 
speckled darlings to eat with the 
chicks that evening, for they were 
adorning some platter in a city man’s 
home. This is such a common hap- 
pening along country roads. 


oO morning in early May I was 
gathering strawberries for break- 
fast when a flutter of wings and the 
nervous, sharp cry of a bird arrested 
the work. Not ten feet away, amid 
the heavy foliage of the plants, I saw 
the wings of a mother Quail as she 
fluttered and darted angrily at some 
hidden object. Stepping closer I saw 
a coiled snake, and, being a woman, 
yelled loudly. My son came and 
quickly dispatched it. 

Then we began looking for the 
brave bird which had flown repeatedly 
at her enemy uttering such a nervous, 
excited cry. “Where can she be and 
what was—well do look here!” he 
cried lifting up the leaves of a big 


plant. I ran and saw, in the cool 
shade, a mother Quail on her nest. 
She was actually panting from her ex- 
ertion though there seemed no fear of 
us and this fact was, to me, remark- 
able. Perhaps the other fear had been 
so exceeding great, or perhaps all 
things have a soul that assures them 
when a friend is near. 


I took her under my especial care 
and provided a ring of inch mesh wire, 
three feet in diameter around the nest. 
Food was kept in the garden and al- 
ways put out at night. For four 
days everything went well. When I 
peeped under the leaves the little 
sitter looked so placid and patiently 
happy. I became as expectantly happy 
as she over the coming brood. But 
the Quail was not destined to have any 
speckled fluffs follow her this time. 


I was away for a day and night 
and on returning, hurried to the gar- 
den only to find the wire awry, the 
little nest torn up, the eggs gone and 
mother bird frightened forever away 
from me. It had been freshly done, 
perhaps the night previous; but it 
was so pitiful—this ruin of hopes al- 
beit that of a bird of the wood—that 
I really grieved with the mother now 
in hiding somewhere, shy and ago- 
nized at approach even had she es- 
caped at all which I could never know. 


I was even foolish enough to send 
out the call, “Bob White!” hoping she 
would answer but I should have known 
they will never reply when grieving 
as she was. They then hide and are 
quiet for long time, always. Of 
course I was “in the dark” as to her 
destroyer but I chose to believe it 
was a huge moccasin snake. I was 
never a lover of snakes anyway and 
now I positively am an avowed enemy 
of them. 


Since then I have done much to en- 
courage the care of birds during the 
Winter and in the matter of Quail 
alone have several coveys that make 
their home in the big garden under 
the sheltering Blackberry bushes 
where dried grasses are deep, making 
it dining-room, living-room and parlor 
for them on the most inclement day. 

In Southwest Texas there is a dif- 
ferent color of Quail—almost that of 
a Dove. They call it the Blue Quail. 
I know little of their habits but their 
flight is peculiar in that they run in 
single file, a covey of them running, 
appearing like a long snake winding 
through the grass. At the first sound 
the most alert: one will start and in- 
stantly all the covey will fall in line 
about three inches apart following 
each other in blind submission. It 
seems they would be, through this 
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nets and otherwise than the wa 
suspicious, single worker, Bobwhite’ 





Our Scarlet Tanagers 


oy age interesting accounts of 

the doings of our bird neighbors 
have been contributed by readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, so perhaps | 
may tell the story of a pair of Scarlet 
Tanagers who built on our grounds 
last Summer. 

One day while working in my gar- 
den, I observed a little bird in liye 
green tugging away at a string that 
was attached to one of my young 
son’s toys lying on the grass. At 
first I thought the bird was a Mrs 
Oriole, but when her brilliant red and 
black mate appeared I realized that 
she was Mrs. Tanager. 

I called to my little boy to run and 
get some string and cut it in shor 
lengths for her. While he was gone 
the persistent little bird kept strug. 
gling to pull the string off the toy, 
but in a few minutes the youngster 
opened the window above us and be. 
4 to throw out pieces of string for 

er. 

It was amusing to see her—she was 
so eager and so tame that she did not 
wait for the strings to reach the 
ground, but snatched them in the air, 
almost from his very hand, and took 
them up to a place out near the end of 
a branch of a small white Oak grow- 
ing ten or fifteen feet from the house, 
about on a level with the second story 
window. 

Mr. Tanager did the weaving of the 
nest, she bringing him the strings. 
In the midst of this most interesting 
exhibition we did a dreadful thing, 
however, that I shall never cease to 
reproach myself for. The boy was 
about to drop a very long piece of 
string, and as I had heard that one 
should never give birds too long pieces 
as they might in some way make a 
noose to entangle the baby birds, 
(afterwards I thought that this 
sounded rather foolish,) I called to 
the youngster not to let her have it, 
but she had already grabbed an end 
and flown to the nest, the other end 
hanging down almost to the ground. 
I ran to pull it away, as up, up it 
went when Mr. Tanager began to 
twist it in. But when he felt the pull 
on the string, it frightened him, and 
away he flew—of course! He sat in 
another tree scolding with his “chee 
POO, chee POO,” and then they both 
disappeared. I felt so sad I positively 
wept, telling myself what a meddling § 
old lunatic I had been, when I had 
had the wonderful privilege of having 
a pair of Tanagers, such uncommon 
visitors here, nest just outside my 
window. And I addressed fervent 
prayers to the invisible birds, to 
please come back and go on with their | 
building, promising never to annoy 
them any more. They must have 
heard, for sure enough, the next day 
they returned and finished the nest. 
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ret to have to say that it was 
pre unsubstantial affair, like a 


a very : id 
i of loosely woven lace—one cou 
ange nt threugh it—but Mrs. Tan- 


i . * 
seer seemed satisfied with it and be- 


to lay her eggs. I’m not sure how 


oe she laid, but soon she started 
sitting. Mr. Tanager was most at- 


‘ve, staying near singing to her, 
— away the poor little wren 
parents who had a family too, in a box 
lower on the tree (and who really had 
the better right, as they had been 
there for several Summers,) bringing 
her food, though she left the nest at 
times, too. 

At the proper time the babies 
hatched. I feel sure that a wicked 
gray squirrel that was constantly 
hanging, (literally!), about the tree, 
got either the other eggs or babies, 
before I finally shot him, as only one 
paby grew up. It seemed almost a 
mercy, for he completely filled the 
inadequate little nest before he left it! 

One day I missed him, and later 
heard his funny call on the other side 
of the house, and on following the 
sound sure enough, there he sat in 
a low bush where I came close enough 
to touch him, but discreetly left him 
alone, having learned my lesson. 
(Though here I will confess that I 
once caught a baby wren, and kissed 
it. How many have ever had that 
thrill?) 

For several days the Tanager fam- 
ily lingered in the trees nearby, and 
then went away, out of sight or hear- 
ing. The little nest remains, and we 
dare to hope that they may come again 
next year, but if not, the beautiful 
memory of their sojourn with us will 
abide in our hearts. 


EFNER S. McCCREADY 





A Winter Bird Festival 


T was a winter festival of birds at 

which we of the human tribe were 
spectators from the vantage point of an 
elevated glassed-in porch, where we could 
look down upon the busy scene. The par- 
ticipants in the gaiety were our bird 
neighbors from the hedges and Cedars, 
and maybe from the distant woods. 
_ We must be credited with the initiative 
in the preparation for the feast, the 
planting and cultivation of a Sunflower 
garden. The part of the lot where the 
Sunflowers grow is a low strip of ground 
over a tile ditch, which carries the water 
from the upper fields, and the dashing 
summer rains overflow for a time, mak- 
ing a veritable river for an hour or two. 
The Sunflowers, as nothing else, will 
thrive under such conditions, as their 
roots have a deep substantial hold in the 
soil. Thus every year we have an im- 
mense growth of Sunflowers with a great 
crop of seed, a quantity of them always 
being left for the birds. The returning 
migrants get an appreciable share, but 
if the English Sparrows are not too 
numerous there is still a supply for the 
winter residents. We have sometimes 
brought the disks of seed from the seed- 
room and tied them to Sunflower stocks 
which are left standing in the garden at 
seed gathering time, but in the Winter 
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of the festival there was a generous 
supply left in the garden. 

There had been a few inches of snow 
in December, and a bird now and then 
had come to the feeding ground, one 
being of particular interest, as it was 
the first visit we had ever recorded 
from an American Crossbill. The deep 
snow came early in January. “The 
imprisoned worm was safe beneath the 
frozen clod, and all seeds or herbs lay 
covered close.” 

There were two trees pre-empted by 
the birds—a Pine from which they made 
the last stage of their journey to the 
feasting grounds, and a Plum tree near 
the kitchen door, where many perched 
to eat. The trees are hidden from the 
porch, a situation which causea much 
running back and forth by the specta- 
tors, attended with great glee at the 
arrival of newcomers in the Pine tree. 
Then there was the pleasure of a close 
view of the feathered minstrel, from 
the Plum tree. During the festival of a 
week every seed was eaten, or carried 
away. As at fairs and the like, crowds 
arrive on the third or fourth day; and 
so, in the bird world, the event being 
noised abroad, by the fourth day the 
crowds came. 

Anticipating the great day, bird-lov- 
ing neighbors had been invited to a 
seat in'the gallery—the glassed-in porch. 
By ten o’clock the birds began to ar- 
rive. There was the Chicadee, wearing 
a black cap and white throat cover- 
ing, glistening in the sunshine; the Song 
Sparrow, always trim in an irregular 
striped and spotted breast and modestly 
covered back; the flippy Tree Sparrow, 
rather more in evidence on the ground 
where it is his habit to look for food— 
the weed seeds; the Junco, too, on the 
ground, ready for the choice morsel that 
dropped; and the lordly Jay, still ar- 
rogant in manners when one might ex- 
pect him to be subdued in thankfulness 
to find so sumptuous a banquet table. 
Yet he is so beautiful in dress of blue 
and white with white trimmings that we 
forgive many imperfections; even his 
coarse note “gewhilick” is excused be- 
cause of fine feathers. The Crossbill, 
distinguished by his bricky-red back and 
persistence, came early and stayed, eat- 
ing voraciously ali the while. There was 
the constant clicking of his bill as he 
broke the shell of the seed. The Cardi- 
nals came, at one time five males, making 
a gorgeous display against the back- 
ground of snow. There were females of 
the Crossbills and Cardinals less showy 
in color. The last to arrive was Mr. 
Titmouse, sprightly as ever. We had 
been looking for him, for we had heard 
his clear whistle. Music was not a fea- 
ture of the occasion, though there were 
the pretty little “chips” from the Junco 
and twits of various notes from other 
birds. The Shorelarks did not honor 
this feast by their presence, but flew 
over the garden chanting a ditty. They 
prefer the stock feedlot for feasting. 

The Woodpeckers, Downy and Hairy, 
were wintering with us, and we saw 
them in the Pine tree, but they did not 
come to the feast. They had a taste for 
the delectable insect found on the tree 
and old fences, but will deign to visit 


suet, and in dire need, a table of cracked. 


corn placed in a convenient spot. It was 
a lively morning for the spectators, and 
it was evident that the festival had been 
well advertised in the bird world.—Mary 
E. Stewart, Wayne Co., Ind., (In Breed- 
er’s Gazette) 
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Ornithogalum 


This is an Ornithogalum, or Star 
of Bethlehem. I used to know it as 
squill, or sea onion. It is a house 
plant. The leaves ought to be as long 

















Ornithogalum or Star of Bethlehem 


as the stalk, but were frozen off. The 
number of buds in the spike must be 
at least a hundred. 

















Flower spike of the Ornithogalum 
or Giant Star of Bethlehem 


The florets are like those of the com- 
mon hardy Star of Bethlehem, Orni- 
thogalum umbellatum, but are smaller 
and greener. Whether or not they de- 
velop seed I do not know, but offset 
bulbs are freely produced. 

The plant is easy to grow, requiring 
but little care. 

B. C. AUTEN 
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“Sing a Song of Roses!” 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American, Rose Annual 


N THE January FLOWER GROWER 

I talked about “New Roses in the 

New Year,” and dreamed a little 

about what might happen as there 

came to fruition the hopes of some of 

the hybridizers who are doing the best 
they can for the queen of flowers. 

This winter day I am in receipt of 
a letter from a Rose-loving woman in 
far-off Montana, who wishes there 
might be some way in which she could 
get her townsmen to realize that Roses 
are not merely the product of the 
florists’ efforts, but may be in ex- 
quisite beauty the personal possession 
and pride of any man or woman with 
a sun-kissed square yard of arable 
land. 

There is such a way. There are 
Rose missionaries. They are among 
the subscribers to THE FLOWER 
GROWER as well as among the mem- 
bers of the American Rose Society. 
There are more of them than ever be- 
fore in both relations, I feel sure, 
for the Rose Society closes 1924 with 
more than thirty-seven hundred mem- 
bers and a clear and fine prospect of 
getting five thousand persons going 
in Roses in the United States, Canada 
and the rest of the world during 1925. 
Why should not this happen, when the 
National Rose Society of England can 
have twelve thousand members? 

So I sing this song of Roses in the 
hope that everyone who hears it may 
become a Rose missionary to the ex- 
tent of agreeing to plant at least one 
more outdoor Rose in his own garden 
during 1925, and get at least one more 
Roseless unfortunate to pass into the 
ranks of the fortunate, by doing a 
similar act. 


| THE same day’s mail on which 
these words are written, comes a 
letter from the President of the 
American Rose Society, who is pre- 
paring a “Rose Service” suitable to 
be used in any church on some Sunday 
evening in June, or whenever the Rose 
is at its best, wherever there is a 
church. That would be doing the 
work I have in mind for 1926, because 
such a service cannot properly get 
through without increasing the minis- 
try of the beautiful among enough 
who hear and feel the service to cause 
more Roses to be planted. 

But in 1925 the missionary work 
will have to be ahead of any such 
proper effort to show the relation of 
the Rose to Christianity. It can take 
any one of a dozen shapes. 

I have mentioned the simplest form, 
that of planting more Roses and get- 
ting others to plant more Roses. An- 
other basis of Rose advance is to pro- 
mote the idea of a Rose show, and to 


get others to realize that it must be 
organized long before the Roses bud 
or bloom. Further, they must be 
caused to realize that it need not be 
elaborate, or troublesome, or difficult. 
A dozen people who each have from a 
dozen Roses up can make a respectable 
showing, and I will guarantee that if 
announcement is made the dozens who 
come to see will be multiplied into 
hundreds. Any light, convenient, 
cool, airy room is proper for such a 
show. It has been done in a Y. M. C. 
A. assembly room, in a hotel corridor, 
in the front of a bank building—and 
I know of one banker who says that he 
really thinks it is good business to 
have people come into his fine bank to 
see Roses and Peonies and other good 
flowers, even if they don’t leave any 
money with him. The basement of a 
library, one of the service rooms of a 
church, the hall of a fraternal organ- 
ization, the living-room of a private 
house—any place will do if there is 
back of the effort the Rose spirit and 
not too great an idea of prizes, com- 
petition, difficulties, and bothers. The 
love of the Rose is inherent. All it 
needs is to be developed. 


= item of Rose advantage 
can be secured through the school 
children. When these words are read 
it will be ample time to begin discus- 
sing the distribution of Roses to 
school children as a preliminary for 
the show to be held in late Summer or 
early Fall, and the awarding of simple 
prizes, either of books or other Roses, 
or something aside from money, that 
will carry on the Rose love. The en- 
thusiasm of children for Roses is 
often closer to the surface than that 
of the ordinary adult. 


Is there a hospital with a little 
ground in front of it? That ground 
needs Roses, and every bloom that 
opens will be doubly blessed in its ef- 
fect, as it is seen and its perfume in- 
haled by those who must be using the 
ministrations of mercy. 


Public schools do not have Roses, 
but they ought to have them. Nothing 
more effective can be undertaken to 
instil in our splendid American boys 
and girls, hatred for vandalism and 
love for the beautiful, than to stir 
their school pride in the establishment 
and the cultivation of simple Rose- 
gardens that are theirs. It may be 
that some schoolboards or school au- 
thorities will not agree with me, but 
it is always possible to make a mental 
note about forgetting to vote for those 
particular heathen at the next suc- 
ceeding election! Roses belong in and 
about public schools. 
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More and more American , 
ties are coming to have public pate 
The park is the proper place for » 
public Rose-garden, and it has 
discovered that the highest POssib| 
park intensity is established when ; 
good Rose-garden blooms in beg : 
where the people who own that D 
can resort to it at the Rose-bloon 
time. The cost is not very great and 
is much less than the cost of more 
policemen, or enlarged hospitals and 
even of the earlier funerals that 0c. 
cur where the means of public recreg. 
tion are neglected through a feelin 
of false economy. . 


I do not need to go on. The readers 
of THE FLOWER GROWER will think 
past all I have said, and themselyes 
begin to sing a song of Roses for 1995 
I need only add a word of caution, 
which is that the notes in this sone 
of Roses ought to be simple notes, We 
all sing America because it is a simple 
tune, and none of us accurately sing 
The Star Spangled Banner because jj 
is a complicated tune. In this Rose song 
we need the easy varieties first, those 
that can grow and will grow wher 
they are planted. Radiance, Gruss ay 
Teplitz, Frau Karl Druschki, and th 
others that will give results the fir 
year, are the “runners-up,” s0 t 
speak, of the future Rose-garden, 
Start with them, and let the compi- 
cated Rose harmonies come later, 





A Rose 1,000 Years Old 


Hildesheim in Europe is an old and 
most interesting city, with more than 
18,000 inhabitants. It is said to have 
been founded by Karl the Great, 
(Charlemagne) mainly to convert the 
Saxons to Christianity. It was one 
of the free Hanseatic Cities and, 
forted or walled like the most old 
cities of that time. The space inside 
of the fort was quite small for the 
number of inhabitants, causing the 
narrow crooked streets. 


Hildesheim has very large old 
churches, in which, as was the custom 
of the time, great art treasures of dif- 
ferent kinds were preserved. The 
cupola of St. Barwnhart church is 
gilded. Its doors, of metal, are very 
beautiful and are adorned with em- 
bossed figures. But the _ greatest 
treasure it possesses is a Rose that 
climbs to the steeple, and this is said 
to have been brought there by a re 
turning Crusader from the Holyland 
more than 1,000 year ago. 

Some years ago this Rose did not 
do well and the authorities feared it 
might not live. So they advertised 
and questioned scientists and Rose 
growers. The result was the advice 
to fertilize it with oxblood. This re 
vived the Rose and it has done well 
ever since. 

Why not take this good advice and 
try this remedy on our sick Roses? 


ANTONIE SUSENBETH 
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Seasonable Work for February 


INISH all pruning this month, 
F with the exception of Peaches, 
Apricots, Roses, and Hazel Nuts. 
The pruning of Hazel Nuts con- 

sists of heading in the strong shoots 
to help develop nut bearing laterals 
and cutting back barren laterals to 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


Sow on a mild hotbed, made with de- 
cayed leaves, rubbish, etc. On a warm 
hotbed sow Snapdragons, Petunias, 
Pansies, Cosmos, Heliotrope, Amaran- 
thus, Annual Chrysanthemums, Holly- 
hocks, Verbena, Salvia, Begonia Sem- 
perflorens, and Pentstemon. 

In the greenhouse sow Gloxinias, 


gerine. Oriental Poppies, Michaelmas 
Daisies, of the best named sorts, and 
many others. 


Make new Plantations of Straw- 
berries, and Raspberries, also plant 
Gooseberries, and Currants now. Save 
scions for grafting next month, when 
pruning your trees. 
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Seasonable Work for February, Illustrated. (See text for description) 


nut clusters. Also cut out the catkin 
after the embryo nuts are fertilized. 
Plants are often lifted by frost dur- 
ing Winter, and if not pressed into the 
soil again in Spring, soon die. There- 
fore, after frost, see that all small 
plants are firmly replanted. 


Sow Sweet Pea seed now; also first 
and second batches of early garden 
Peas; choosing varieties that will fol- 
low each other every few weeks. 
Alaska is a good first early Pea, 
American Wonder a good second. 


Also sow Radishes, Early Turnips, 
Spinach, Early Carrots, Beets, Par- 
Snips, and Broad Beans. In the frame 
sow Early Cauliflower, Early Cabbage, 
Alsia Craig Onions, Early Celery. 


Tuberous Begonias, Coleus, Cannas, 
Cyclamen, Lobelia, Abutilon, and all 
things that take a long season to ma- 
ture. 


Sow frame Cucumbers, Melons, and 
Tomatoes for growing under glass in 
Summer, now. 


Many Perennials will flower this 
Summer if sown now. 


Sow Delphiniums, in best named 
sorts, Pyrethrum, Anchusa, Aquilegia, 
Aubrietia, Polyanthus, Gaillardias, 
Geum—Mrs. Bradshaw, and Geum— 
Lady Stratheden, Yellow Foxgloves, 
and the new Shirley hybrids, Cheran- 
thus allonii, Iceland Poppies, espe- 
cially the new strains, Bakers Sun- 
beam, Hartnells hybrids, and Tan- 





DIAGRAM SHOWS WORK FOR THE MONTH 


T IS time now to start dormant 

Gloxinia tubers. In the greenhouse 
these are well watered with tepid 
water, and syringed till flower buds 
are open. The best soil for growing 
them is half peat, one-third loam, and 
one-third leafmould. 


March is quite early enough to start 
them in the window garden. If the 
bulbs are very large, they can be di- 
vided up as shown at 2. Seedlings 
will flower first year if sown early this 
month, in a warm greenhouse, or on 
a hotbed. The seed is sown in pans of 
peaty soil, just covered with a layer 
of sand, and transplanted when large 
enough to handle, into boxes 3, 
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Time to root Geranium cuttings 
now, in window garden, or on a hot- 
bed. They are made as at 12. Leaves 
root easily. 


By the end of the month it will be 
time to start your hotbeds for growing 
annual flowers, Tomato plants, etc. 
If you have no proper hotbed, make a 
cheesecloth frame, as shown at 4. Or 
better still, use glass cloth, or Vitrex, 
the glass substitute. These frames 
are quite warm enough for most 
things, and there is no danger of over- 
heating on warm days. In very cold 
weather it is best to cover them over 
with sacking. One foot of manure, 
well packed, and four inches of soil, 
will be quite warm enough for most 
things. 

Another way is to use large cut off 
glass bottles, as shown at 10. To cut 
the bottles, dip string in coal oil (ker- 
osene), tie around the part you wish 
to break off, and set fire to it. When 
the string has burned away, dip the 
bottle in water, and it will snap clean 
through. You can root all kinds of 
cuttings under these bottles, with a 
slight hotbed, covered with sand, 
Roses, 8, shrubs, and window plants. 
Also, you can start Begonia seed, and 
many tender greenhouse plants. II 
shows how to make a Delphinium cut- 
ting; 9, how to propagate Delphiniums 
by division. 


PRUNING 


This is the month to finish most of 
the winter pruning, so at 7, we show 
general practice for most fruit trees. 
First cut out all cross_ branches, 
D, D, D; then head in the new wood, 
K, K, K. Head in the new wood of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, etc., to develop 
the fruit buds. If a branch is not 
headed in as at 5, only a few buds at 
top of the new wood develop, the rest 
remain dormant. By heading in, all 
the buds develop, and the branches are 
covered with fruit spurs, 6. Result,— 
heavy crops of fruit, C. 

Peaches fruit on the wood made last 
year and are pruned by a system of 
renewal. By renewal you cut back 
each year enough of the new wood to 
keep up a supply of young wood, form- 
ing low down, to produce fruiting 
wood for following year. E, E, at 7, 
explains this. The shoots not cut back, 
carry fruit this year, and are cut 
away in the Fall when the crop is 
gathered. This, cut back now, makes 
new wood for next year. F shows this 
again. The new wood has been short- 
ened back to about two-thirds its 
length, to help thin the fruit. Also, 
each branch is cut back to a wood bud, 
as shown; (wood bud in center, two 
flower buds on each side). A and B, 
7, show renewal of the Peach. B, last 
year’s wood, bearing Peaches, A, new 
wood for next year. G shows proper 
way to cut back to a bud; H, wrong 
way; I and J, the result. 





The Editor is planning a regular 
fruit department for this magazine, 
to commence in an early issue. 
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ENGLISH SPARROW—DANDELION 


Several months ago this magazine 
made mention of the vandal who im- 
ported the English Sparrow. It was 
in 1851 when the first pairs were liber- 
ated in New York and planted in twelve 
widely separated localities. They were 
imported because of the measuring worm 
pest. I believe it was in Philadelphia 
where the trees were being eaten up, so 
many dropped on the walks, their slip- 
pery sliminess made it dangerous as well 
as offensive to pedestrians. Occasionally 
one hears of a tree that looks brown and 
dead at a distance, but on coming closer 
it is in motion from the crawling of the 
myriad worms that cover every twig and 
branch of the tree. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture the progeny of a single pair of 
English Sparrows might amount to 
275,716,983,698 in ten years. 

We have them with us the whole year 
round, they crowd out our better birds, 
are natural scrappers, unclean wretches 
without as much as a pleasing song. I 
wish some powder company would put 
on an English Sparrow shooting contest, 
as efficiently as they have for the Crow. 
Trapping them is even better. One man 
caught 7,000 Sparrows in one year! and 
another 1529 in five months! 

Sparrow traps are on the market or 
can be made. The Department of Agri- 
culture sends out bulletins how to make 
them, also for making various bird- 
houses. They also say the breasts of 
English Sparrows make a really deli- 
cious pie. If folks learned to enjoy the 
dish, that would help some in thinning 
them out. They can eat weed seed and 
insects and might be of value if they’d 
stay in fields but they prefer the dirty 
streets of towns and cities. 


I knew of the lady who first sent 
the Dandelion into California. Before 
they were so numerous here, she was de- 
lighted with its great beauty and wanted 
her friends in California to grow them. 
They, too, were enthusiastic, so she not 
only sent many seeds but dug up roots 
to avoid any disappointment. Now Cali- 
fornia has not only a Golden Gate but 
lawns are carpeted with cloth of gold. 
This motive for importing the Sparrow 
and Dandelion was done in kindliness but 
truly a regrettable and unwise act. 


Rena Bauer, (Wis.) 





LAVENDER AND ITS PROPAGATION 


In reply to Mrs. A. E. Bamberger, 
Delaware, who asks for information re- 
garding the habits and care of the herb 
called Lavender, would say: 

Lavendula vera, the Sweet or Com- 
mon Lavender, is a hardy perennial 
plant of a shrubby habit, growing about 
two feet in height by as much in breadth, 
and is chiefly cultivated on account of 
the delicious fragrance of its lilac-col- 
ored flowers. It is largely grown in 
England and France and the oil of Lav- 
ender is produced by distillation from the 
flowers and is highly prized for its agree- 
able fragrance, and when dissolved in 
spirits of wine it forms the highly ap- 
preciated Lavender Water. 

In cultivation the plants should be 






given an open but sheltered situation, 
and a deep well enriched soil ang suff. 
cient space in which to properly devel 
themselves. As the plant is a nating 
of southern Europe it is quite ha 
in the vicinity of New York City, by 
is much benefited by being given a gj 
covering during the winter months, Dar. 
ticularly if the plants are growing in an 
exposed situation. 

Propagation is readily effected by seeds 
which should be sown as soon as 
weather becomes warm and settled in the 
Spring, on a nicely prepared border jp 
a warm sheltered situation. Sow thinly 
cover slightly, and as soon as the young 
plants are large enough to handle |¢ 
them be transferred to a border similarly 
situated, and placed in rows about ty 
inches apart. Here they can remaip 
until large enough to be transplanted ty 
their permanent situation in the flow 
or vegetable garden. I may add that 
with a little care and attention the Lay. 
ender will prove to be an attractive plant 
in large mixed flower beds or borders, 


Cuas. E. PARNEt 


WHITEWOOD TREE 


Your article in July number of FLowm 
GROWER Re. Whitewood attracted my at 
tention at once. 

The Whitewood correctly speaking } 
known as Liriodendron Tulipifera (Ty. 
lip tree, or Whitewood) and is indige 
nous to the Niagara district where I liv, 
About seventeen years ago I moved, 
small tree to our lawn from a nearh 
woods, and today, July 3, 1924, it iss 
fine specimen about twenty feet high, 
and covered with the beautiful Tulip 
shaped bloom of a green and yellow 
color. In School Section No. 2, South, 
Jordan Station, Lincoln Co., Ontario, is 
a magnificent specimen about seventy 
feet tall growing in the school yard. 

The young growth in Spring forms 
an interesting study as the leaves u- 
fold and the Tulip tree can easily bh 
known by its peculiar fiddle-shaped 
leaves. It is allied to the Magnolia, 
and in transplanting the same care must 
be exercised, not to allow the earth to 
be removed from the roots if it can be 
avoided, in fact it is necessary to tie wp 
carefully with burlap to insure success 
ful planting. 

I took a few branches with foliage and 
bloom to a local flower show, and being 
almost unknown to all of those present, 
it attracted’ considerable attention. 


Mrs. WM. SCULL 





FAVORITE PLANTS 


As time goes on and the years pais 
swiftly away, I have found it necessary 
to retain only comparatively a few favot- 
ite plants. I love them all as much as 
ever; but strength does not permit the 
care of so many varieties as formerly. 

Among Chrysanthemums I have never 
grown one that is such an all aro 
bloomer and thrifty grower as 
Glory of Sevenoaks. Near where I al 
writing a fine specimen is covered with 
its wonderful golden yellow blossoms 
that seem to have caught the gleam 
the lovely October sunshine. 
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‘ng I clip the old stalks, put the 
ns A acel cellar, and in the 
Spring separate the growing shoots that 
spring from the roots and put them in 
rich soil in the flower garden, allowing 
them to remain there until they are cov- 
ered with buds in the Autumn, when at 
the first appearance of early freezes I 
repot them and have an abundance of 
the golden bloom to cheer the somber 
days of November and often some de- 
layed ones linger until December in full 
bloom. 

Another favorite is the tuberous 
rooted Begonia. I have some fine speci- 
mens now in bloom that I grew from 
seed, according to the directions in THE 
FLOWER GROWER some time ago. 


Mrs. Etta F. FLANDERS 


‘ THE STRANGER FLOWER 


Now that Balboa Island has learned 
that the Oenothera is a beautiful flower, 
it will have a chance to learn also that, 
like the Dandelion, it wants the earth. 
It produces certainly not less than one 
hundred times as many seed as the 
Dandelion, is a hardier plant, and harder 
to chop out. The redeeming feature of 
the case is that the seeds are less able 
travellers, maybe. 

To Delphia Phillips I assign a task: 
To gather and count all the seeds ma- 
tured by a husky plant, and report to 
THe FLOweR GROWER. She might do 
likewise with a Dandelion, merely as a 
basis of comparison. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 


EXPERIENCE WITH VIOLETS 


Mine were sent by a lady in Arkansas. 
They came a year ago last Spring and 
are nicely established with beautiful foli- 
age, and this Fall I looked at them and 
thought they were full of buds and was 
pleased. The supposed buds stretched 
up their stems and daily I watched for 
bloom when, lo! it was a seed pod! 
And the supposed bud opened and out 
dropped seed. I dug all about the plants 
and the earth was full of these same 
buds and I opened a couple and found 
only green seeds. Now what sort of a 
way was that to act? In Arkansas I 
saw them one Winter all purple and 
sturdy, a great snowfall on them and 
several days of freezing weather and 
they “came up smiling.” 


Mrs. E. S., (Wis.) 


ADVOCATES UNOBSTRUCTED 
PLANTINGS 


Many landscape architects are advo- 

cating the planting of trees or a thick 
hedge or shrubs around flower gardens. 
Why should we hide the beautiful flow- 
ers from the public? Those who have 
been sufficiently blessed to have flowers 
should be pleased that others may also 
enjoy them. Many times when working 
mm my garden I have looked up to find 
Someone trying to get a step higher to 
get a better view of my flowers, although 
nothing higher than a row of Cosmos 
obstructed their view. 
_ How keen has been my disappointment 
Mm passing some large estate to find the 
flower gardens almost hidden from view 
by trees and shrubbery. 


Mrs. G. A. Dayton 
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REVIVING WILTED FLOWERS 


In reading your magazine for Decem- 
ber and enjoying every bit of it I was 
interested in the article which mentioned 
“reviving wilted Asters after a two days’ 
journey by placing in warm water in 
which asperin tablets were dissolved.” 
I wonder if the asperin assisted in any 
way? 

Two days before Christmas (1922) a 
box of Laddie Carnations was put in 
parcel post but did not reach me until 
five days after Christmas. 

The pasteboard box and contents 
looked as though it had passed through 
a pressing machine. My first thought 
was to throw the flattened flowers away, 
and then, (because I love flowers and 
can’t bear to destroy them) I put them 
in a tub of cold water for a half day, 
shook them out and most of them were as 
good as freshly picked—and this was 
just water without asperin—so it seems 
to me it is the water they needed—but 
perhaps the adding of asperin would not 
have injured any. 

GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS 
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SPRAY FOR OYSTERSHELL SCALE 


In the November issue, page 423, lime- 
sulphur wash is recommended for con- 
trolling oystershell scale. This informa- 
tion is not quite correct. For a rapid 
and complete control of this pest, which 
in many instances infests ornamentals, 
such as Lilac bushes and Ash trees, 
even more severely than fruit trees, a 
thorough application of some one of the 
oil sprays is recommended in the Spring 
of the year, just before growth starts. 
This will give immediate and complete 
eradication if the work is carefully done. 
The spray should be applied on a day 
warm enough so that the oil will dry 
before freezing. 

Lime-sulphur is too slow, and it will 
take years to eradicate the pest with this 
material. My information on this mat- 
ter was gained by twelve years’ experi- 
ence in the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture, where I served as a field man. 


PARKER T. BARNES 








The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 
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"THE great Chinese philosopher, 
Confucius, was once asked what he 
considered perfect virtue. He replied, 
“Gravity, generosity of soul, sincerity, 
earnestness and kindness.” “If you 
are grave,” he continued, “you will 
not be treated with disrespect. If you 
are generous, you will win all. If you 
are sincere, people will repose trust 
in you. If you are earnest, you will 
accomplish much. If you are kind, 
this will enable you to employ the 
service of others.” 

When Tsze-kung, one of his dis- 
ciples, asked Confucius if there was 
not one word that might serve as a 
rule of practice for all of one’s life, 
the great Master replied, “Is not re- 
ciprocity such a word? What you do 
not want done to yourself, do not do 
to others.” 


Business men generally have come 
to realize that the greatest factor in 
the building up of business success 
is a close application of the so-called 
Golden Rule: “All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them, for this is the 
law and the prophets.” 

It would be small matter—the mis- 
take would be merely typographical, 
if the printer should make a mistake 
and print the last word, “profits.” 


Equally as important as honesty 
and fair dealing to the success of a 
business career in merchandising is 
carefulness. The disappointment to 
a customer is just as great if the mis- 
take be due to carelessness as if by 
design. Many people who receive un- 
true stock will not go to the trouble 
to report it. The fact that some firms 
with whom I have dealt for many 
years have never yet sent me any- 





thing wrong leads me to conclude that 
errors can be at least greatly mini- 
mized where there is efficient manage- 
ment at the head of the business. The 
old established houses of Vick, Bur- 
pee, Dreer, et al., were founded by 
men who were reliable, prompt and 
careful, and the fact that the busi- 
nesses they established endure until 
this day testifies to a continuancy of 
that important trinal policy. 


What short-sighted policy to ship out 
badly diseased Peony roots, decayed 
Gladiolus bulbs or sproutless Dahlia 
tubers. Within the past year I have 
had all of these sent me in exchange 
for my good money. Carelessness? 
Most likely. But carelessness is inex- 
cusable. The law recognizes certain 
phases of carelessness as criminal. 
It is criminal to pass counterfeit 
money or even attempt it. It is un- 
lawful to sell spoiled eggs. It is il- 
legal to dispense adulterated drugs 
or foodstuffs. The government finali« 
got around and prosecuted a few of 
the crooks who foisted worthless oil 
stock shares on the gullible public. 

Thank Heaven, there are but mighty 
few engaged in the horticultural busi- 
ness who are not men and women of - 
the very strictest honor and highest 
integrity. 


I do not so much want a guarantee 
that erroneous stock will be replaced 
as confidence that such errors are not 
likely to occur. My business abides 
with the firm that gives me the best 
service. 


A satisfied customer advertises the 
firm who pleased him more surely 
than printer’s ink. Dissatisfied cus- 
tomers as surely advertise their griev- 
ances. He who carefully and consist- 
ently “aims to please” will be most 
likely to hit the bull’s-eye of business 
success. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





Things in Nature are Most Worth While 


EYOND the, to me, rather narrow religious standards 
B that have been held before us since the beginning of 

“A. D.,” the dominant note in classic, current and 
schoolbook literature has been, in the final analysis, purely 
material. Nor is the Bible, with all its wisdom, free from 
it, as witnessed by the parable of the talents and other 
matter of a like nature. It is small wonder, then, that the 
more illiterate among us are firm in the belief that “hosses 
was made to be rid and hogs to be et”; among the more 
sophisticated, that life is given us to make and spend 
money in the quenching of animal appetites; and among 
all, or nearly all, that the most desirable thing in the world 
is a dollar. The language is full of old adages leading to 
that thought: “A rolling stone gathers little moss”; but 
who wants to be covered with moss, literally or figur- 
tively? ; 

“The water that has passed the mill will turn the wheel 
no more” is a lie, pure and simple. My “wasted” hours 
are the bright spots in an otherwise level, and more or less 
melancholy expanse of dead years. My “hooky” days re- 
turn to me again and again with their fadeless memories of 
moments of pure ecstacy when I clumsily probed into the 
mysteries of the Great Mother, or lay under the trees, 
silently “soaking.” What matter if I was punished when 
I returned home? It was “worth the money.” 


There were days when I slipped off to the woods, know- 
ing that a rod was in pickle for me, and prowled among 
the “snakes-n-things,” my heart almost smothering me and 
my brain giddy with the delicious sense of freedom and 
kinship with that which had not been twisted to fit the 
selfish needs and fancies of my kind. I will never forget 
the slab of hard stone that held a clearly defined human 
footprint; a certain hollow sweetgum in which I built a 
ladder which I would climb and peep out through a knot 
hole. The “poetry of shelter” when it was raining! The 
thrill of seeing without being seen! I will always re- 
member a patch of Ferns in a certain woodland glade. 
They must have been Woodwardias, but I have never since 
seen Woodwardias that completely satisfied me on that 
point. 

I can never forget the first time I played “hooky” from 
school. I was but five years old. It was a beautiful day 
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in May. No condemned criminal ever rebelled against 
tering the pen more than I did school that afternoo 
I dropped out of the procession and hid, beating it for the 
woods after my companions were out of sight. The 
thing I did was to lie down on my stomach and dri 
from a little rill of clear water. A Meadow Lark 
for me the song of untrammeled freedom that I was Unabl 
to sing for myself. We were kinsmen in more thing, 
than one. He had to keep an eye out for Hawks and | 
knew I would “catch it” when dark drove me in, 
was 44 years ago but life still holds for me no Pleasure 80 
rare as a hooky day. I will never get over the habit, nor 
have I any desire to. True, I have accumulated little 
moss, but I have other things that it would take a moun. 
tainous pile of moss to buy. 


HAVE sat, at sunset, and drenched my soul with the 

liquid silver of the Hermit Thrush’s vesper hymn, clog 
enough to catch the low, sweet trill that follows each burg 
of melody. I have lain under a tree, in a certain meadoy 
in the warm, lazy days of early Summer and listened to the 
monotonous, sleepy-sweet song of a Sparrow that I cannot 
identify. I can hear it yet, but any attempt to reduc 
it to written notes or descriptive syllables causes it to fage 
out. 


I have, with my own eyes, solved the mystery of the 
baby Wood Duck; watching them climb down out of the 
nest in a hollow tree by the hooked claws with which ea¢h 
little black toe is armed. I have heard the mating call of 
the “Great American Woodpecker,” a large, shy, dee 
woods bird with a flaming red crest and black body coverej 
with white dots like a Guinea fowl. This call, made by 
rapping the beak against a selected, hollow, resonant lim) 
or snag, is one of the most entrancing sounds in all natur, 
Beginning with loud taps that can almost be counted, it 
rapidly assumes a soft but ringing musical tone that gni- 
ually dies away in the ghost of an echo. To those wh 
have not heard it and are familiar with the crude efforts 
of the common Woodpecker, it will seem strained ani 
far-fetched to call it “sweet,” yet it is even so. If the 
sound of a distant bugle can be called sweet, then this 
sound is certainly entitled to the same term. Heard in the 
quiet hour between dawn and sunrise, it cannot fail to 
impress even the most material minded. 


I have had a captive black timber wolf lick my hand 
and look into my eyes and give me a soft, almost inaudible 
whine—begging me for freedom. 

I have had a six-foot rattlesnake turn out and give me 
the road; not once, but three times. I didn’t scare him and 
he was not looking for trouble. 

I have seen, and been screamed at, by the Texas Ring- 
tail, the only monkey native to the U. S. 

I have been followed for half an hour by a Chaparral 
Cock, that, like the girl of the novels, fled when pursued 
and pursued when fled from. I never succeeded in finding 
out what this particular bird had on its mind. 

I have hatched, gentled and raised to maturity two 
clutches of simon pure wild Turkeys. 

I have felt the thrill of coming suddenly upon a big 
patch of Iris Fulva in full bloom; the first I ever saW 
up to that time, and I have temporarily lost my head over 
the discovery of a pink albino in a patch of the same. 

I have come upon a patch of the Orchis, Spiranthes 
Romanzoffiana, in the arid southwest. 

I have, after a lapse of 22 years, slept on the grass 
where once stood the house in which my first baby was 
born, been awakened by the mating call of the above met 
tioned great Woodpecker, looked out, at sunrise, upon & 
regiment of Moth-Mullein with flowers as big as a half- 
dollar, whose slender spires swayed in the morning breez, 
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a bouquet of the old purple Iris that still 
- —, had aa been the front yard. There, also, 
a a wild Perennial Bean with flowers of white, 
, with lavender, as large and as pretty as any 
hybrid Sweet Pea. , 
Would I exchange this for that which the world calls 
“success”? Well, “Not so’s you’d notice it, I wouldn’t. 
W. A. BRIDWELL 
. Could there be any better plea for balanced activities 
than what Brother Bridwell has told us about above? He 
is a man of mature years, and one who has journeyed 
through life to some purpose, and would there were more 
like him. Few people are willing to disdain material gain 
in this world in favor of the spiritual things which come 
to us through association with nature. 
The Editor is pleased to have the backing, in his 
many arguments for balanced activities, which the article 
above gives him. 





The Romance Has Gone from Winter 


IM BORLAND in his Column of the Franklin (Penn’a) 

News-Herald, strikes a responsive chord in the older 
ones among THE FLOWER GROWER family when he writes 
under the above heading as follows: 


Coming to the office Monday morning, through a gently 
falling snow, with the streets in faultless shape for sleighing, 
I could not help but think that this is a sleighless age, and that 
there was no longer any romance connected with Winter. 

In other years, on such a day, the air would have been 
vibrant with the music of sleigh-bells, mingled with the happy 
laughter of boys and girls. The absence of the bells has re- 
moved the most cheery feature of the winter season. How 
their jingle would set the blood a-tingle! Country people 
could tell by the sound of the bells whether a neighbor was 
passing or a stranger. And then the sleigh-rides! Remember, 
don’t you, it made no difference how many degrees below zero 
the temperature was, if you were invited to a party you went? 
And in passing farm houses, if the door of one happened to 
be opened, the rush of steam, and, in imagination, the picture 
you framed of the cosy warmth inside, with the family seated 
around the big stove or fireplace and a big dish of apples on 
the centre table? And the rides you took with Her. 

Those days have gone, never to return—the automobile 
and good roads did it. And yet, I suppose, an occasional 
string of bells is still heard along some country roads and that 
Winter in hamlets retains some of the old-time features. It 
must be that way up in Garland, Warren county, according 
to the way Arch. Bristow writes, and if I go there, as I have 
promised him to do before long to give a bird talk to the 
boys, I hope I find things just as he has described them in 
these verses: 


WINTER IN THE VILLAGE 


Old Winter’s come and strewn with white 
The valley and the wind-swept height, 
The ice comes edging on the creek, 

An eager air paints red the cheek. 

The soft snow sifts against the sill, 

The rooster’s crow is sharp and shrill. 
The Hoot Owl o’er the rabbit brush 
Sails noiselessly on wings of plush. 


The woodland paths are cold and still 
Save a cold trickling of the rill, 

The Crows long :ince have hied away 
And white and silent is the day. 

The Hemlock boughs bend ’neath their load 
Of clinging snow and bar the road, 

The Mink track winds upon the bank 
And disappears in weedy rank. 


The blue smoke from village fires 

Floats on the air and then expires. 
The horses’ hoofs are balled with snow; 
Slip-sliding on the bridge they go. 

The village cats haunt kitchen doors 
And trail the milker to his chores. 
The old man creeps with anxious gait 
On slipp’ry spots where children skate. 


; 
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The sun, a sullen ball of red, 

Goes early to his western bed 

Behind the hill; his fading light 

Melts in an all-enfolding night. 

A Screech Owl, with his plaintive cry, 
Calls to his mate from Hemlock high, 

And neighbors, passing on the street, 

Come close before they know to greet. 


With dinner pail the homing man 
Snitts of some good wife’s trying pan 
Thru op’ning kitchen door, and then 
Strides on the faster home again. 

The evening lamps glow warm behind 
The frosted panes and bring to mind 
The thought of home, and comfort there, 
Fronting the fire in cushioned chair. 


Supper is over, and the chores; 

Now gather in the village stores 

The men who labor thru the day 

‘lo while an hour in chat away. 

An old-time woodsman, damp with snow, 
Tells how he “logged it” years ago. 

The girls come gigling in to get 

Their letters, stamping rubbers wet. 


The evening train, which marks the end 

Of Garland’s day, swings ’round the bend 
And stops, a shortened minute—scant,— 
We hear the steaming engine pant. 

The air cord hisses,—on it goes 

With sweeping lights across the snows; 

We scan each traveler’s advance 

And note the stranger at a glance. 





A Well-kept Home is Profitable 


About many of our homes there is lacking something 
of the touch which gives beauty, without taking large time 
or expense. The barren front yard, with its scraggly 
native grass, stands out in harsh contrast to the pleasant 
lawn of the village home, and the price of making is re- 
turned many times over in the satisfaction that comes to 
the owner and his wife at having added to the home a 
value that cannot be computed in money. The labor ex- 
pended to keep the yards and buildings looking neat and 
trim, while returning no immediate profit, is the most 
profitable of any expended upon the farm. It establishes 
one’s position among his neighbors as a good or slack 
farmer; it goes a long way to fix his credit with his busi- 
ness associates, and it becomes a sort of outer coat to his 
whole scheme of life, for the man who has a well-kept 
home and surroundings generally lives up to it both in 
his business and private life—Farm, Stock and Home. 





Trophies 


The weeds are forgotten, 
The voices are still, 
The flowers have gone 
And there’s snow on the hill; 
And trophies, awarded 
By judges at shows, 
Stand empty and cold 
In their well balanced rows. 


But prizes I treasure, 
Stand not on a shelf; 
They.are stored in the 
Indwelling part of myself, 

That was broadened and deepened 
By wonderful hours, 
Which I yielded to thought 
As I worked among flowers. 

Oscar E. JENSEN 
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The Golden Rule 


HE Glad Philosopher in his department this month 
“T points out a useful lesson that might be taken to 

heart by those who grow flower stocks, bulbs, plants, 
etc., for market. Not only does he suggest that the Golden 
Rule should apply in business transactions, but he also 
carries the thought further and suggests that carefulness 
in business is essential to success; and that the disap- 
pointment to a customer is just as great if the mistake is 
due to carelessness as if by design. 

Without wishing to defend unfair and careless prac- 
tices on the part of the seller, it might be pointed out that 
the purchaser is at times at fault in his accusation. The 
Editor of this magazine has never yet seen or heard from 
any purchaser who is willing to admit possibility of error 
on his part and on his own premises. The assumption al- 
ways is that if stock does not prove true to label that the 
error is on the part of the seller. Any person who makes a 
business of selling flower stocks should and generally does 
have an organization so perfect that the possibility of 
error is small. It is a sure fact that repeated errors and 
carelessness may produce the same result in the minds of 
customers as though the seller was dishonest and pur- 
posely sent inferior stocks. 


N CONNECTION with all such matters a very broad 

and liberal viewpoint is necessary. Errors are possible 
everywhere and may occur at any time. It is unfair for 
the purchaser to accuse the seller of being dishonest when 
there is a possibility of the error on his part, and con- 
versely any seller who does not deliver the goods he sells 
is treating his customer unfairly and his business career 
will necessarily be limited. 

Many business houses have a policy that “the customer 
is always right,” and it is quite probable that this rule 
will pay out. It is not wise to point out to the customer 
that there is a possibility that he is in any way wrong, 
and it would be well for nurserymen, seedsmen and bulb 
growers to bear this in mind, and give the customer satis- 
faction even though he is plainly in the wrong. It is not 
presumable that all customers are strictly honest, any 
more than that all nurserymen and florists are strictly 
honest, and the exception necessarily proves the rule. 


The Glad Philosopher says “there are but mighty few 
engaged in horticultural business who are not men and 
women of the very strictest honor and highest integrity.” 
It is a fact that there is something about the growing of 
plants that makes for better citizenship, and it is probably 
this influence which results in horticulture having com- 
paratively few rogues and scoundrels. The exceptions 
prove the rule. 


MADISON COOPER 





Sympathy for Birds and Animals 
in Captivity Usually Misplaced 


It IS strange what unreasonable ideas people get into 
their heads about animals and birds in captivity. This 
has been carried to the extreme by some that they shudder 
when they see a Canary bird in a cage. 

Now, friends, don’t waste your sympathy on Canary 
birds. Canaries have been bred for years and for centuries 
in confinement; and that they do well in confinement is 
evidenced by the fact that they breed and thrive, and that 
their singing qualities, for which they are maintained, 
have been improved by breeding in confinement. A Canary 
bird bred in captivity, if liberated, even in his long-for- 
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gotten native woods, would not know what to do w; 
himself. His natural home is in a cage. with 
Animals and birds in captivity serve a useful] pu 
in that they teach mankind to be sympathetic, ang cae 
stand the nature of their pets. Besides this, birds pe 
animals in captivity have an opportunity for development 
of their own individuality which they might not hans 
the wild state. Of course, this brings up for discussion 
the purpose, not only of human life on earth, but of ania 
and bird life on earth, and we will not try to enter 
into that now, as it is a rather deep subject. But that 
animals and birds are here for the same general PUrpose 

that is humanity, there is little doubt. 

Self-styled bird lovers who are inclined to Criticige 
those who maintain Canary birds in the home are no bird 
lovers at all. They just think they are bird lovers, that is 
all, and they don’t know enough about birds to know just 
what captivity means to them. They have never Studied 
the nature of birds. Those who preach about birds in 
captivity ought to understand better just what the wild 
life of birds is like. Apparently some of our would-be bjrq 
lovers do not appreciate the fact that birds in a wild state 
are constantly menaced by death and danger; and that 
their mortality by accident and natural causes, incident tp 
a wild state, is very high. 

Those who have any surplus sympathy to expend shoul 
select a better subject than the Canary bird in the home. 


MADISON COOPER 





Nature’s Colorings 


The frequently made assertion that Nature neve 
makes mistakes in the matter of the colors of flowers, rm. 
minds me of the incantations of the priests of Egypt, wh 
thought they thereby induced the annual flood of the Nile 
and insured agricultural prosperity for the country. 


Nature worked out her color schemes long before we 
puny humans began passing judgment on her and all we 
can do is to accept them or show our ignorance by criti- 
cising them. 

The furor about the “clashing” of magenta with almost 
any framing, is, in my humble judgment, very ill founded. 
Many of the finest wildings show magenta in various tints, 
and I have yet to see one that is not pretty. 

The trend of popular taste toward the simplicity and 
quiet charm of wild flowers would seem to indicate a 
surfeit of giganticism, excessive coloring, and the dead 
level monotony of doubles. 

Variety and moderation are the key notes of beauty. 
We are all Einsteins whether we know it or not. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





The Man Who Counts 


It is not the critic who counts; not the man who points 
out how the strong man stumbled, or where the doer of 
deeds could have done them better. The credit belongs 
to the man who is actually in the arena, whose face 
marred by dust and sweat and blood; who strives valiantly; 
who errs and comes short again and again, because there 
is no effort without error and shortcoming; who doe 
actually strive to do the deeds; who knows the great et 
thusiasm, the great devotions, spends himself in a worthy 
cause; who at the best knows in the end the triumph of 
high achievement, and who at the worst, if he fails, at 
least fails while daring greatly, so that his place shall 
never be with those cold and timid souls who know neither 
victory nor defeat.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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The How of the “ Know How” 


NE of my advertisers in sending his advertising copy 
O asks the question, “Did you ever try to do something 
and didn’t know how?” This gives me the text for sev- 
eral sermons, but one will suffice. 

My advertiser may think that he doesn’t know how to 
write an advertisement, but the chances are that he knows 
more about it than he thinks he does; and that he knows 
far more about it than some of the “wise guys” who 
think they are experts. The secret of writing an adver- 
tisement, (but there is no secret) is in assuming yourself 
to be just a common sort of a chap and if you write in that 
frame of mind you are likely to say something interesting 
to the average reader of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


But there is a broader lesson to be drawn from the 
chance remark of my friend. There is always hope for 
the man who admits that he doesn’t know how; and very 
little hope, indeed, for the fellow who thinks he knows all 
about it. The latter will never learn much more than he 
knows already, whereas the former may aspire to un- 
known heights. Just put those facts where you can refer 
to them often, and it will be worth something to you as 
you travel through life. The man who really knows the 
most about any subject, is, as he regards himself in his 
own mind, quite ignorant; and, therefore, he is able to go 
on acquiring new facts, new information, and what is 
more important, he is able to develop his natural en- 
dowments and faculties indefinitely. 

MADISON COOPER 





Building a Suburban Home 


In designing and constructing a suburban home, the 
question of utility alone should not be the determining 
factor, is the opinion of E. B. McCormick of the division 
of rural engineering of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture. The first thought should be the making of a 
home. The amount of money to be invested in the building 
of the home should not be determined by its relation in 
size to the balance of the plant, nor by the amount that 
is necessary merely to provide shelter, but the amount to 
be invested should be that which the owner may reasonably 
afford without financially crippling himself. The average 
city dweller in buying a house for a home does not pro- 
ceed solely on the basis of what he can expect to secure 
in case it is ever desirable to place the house on the mar- 
ket. He is not likely to consider the purchase of a home 
as a financial investment, but as a social one, which will 
enable him to secure for his family the comforts and con- 
veniences that he could not secure in a rented house, and 
to have for his family a genuine home, a genuine home 
life. If he is able when the time arrives to dispose of 
his property to financial advantage, well and good; if not, 
he considers, and properly so, that he has made a good in- 
vestment from the social side. 

There is no panacea that will cure the yearning for city 
life evidenced by the country boys and girls of today, but 
there are certain conditions which if established will add 
materially to the attractiveness of life in the country, and 
should therefore prevent them from flocking to the cities 
merely to avoid life on the farm. It is not to be expected 
that every person reared on a farm will desire to follow 
farming as a life work, nor is it necessarily desirable 
that they should do so. Many of the boys will feel a 
calling to one or another of the professions, and it is 
probable that if allowed to follow their bent, they will 
be far more successful and contented than if overper- 
suaded to stay with the farm. The problem is not to force 
the boy or girl to remain on the farm, but to assist them 
in every way in making an intelligent choice. Their choice 
cannot possibly be intelligent unless they are familiar with 
farm life under its best conditions. (Editorial in The 
Pacific Garden) 


THE FLOWER 


Can, Canada? No! 


A reader signing as “Californian Subscriber” writes 
as follows: 

“If ‘Canadian Subscriber’ has a million dollars he or 
she could not buy our dog, Pat. That’s that. 

“Please continue your lovely stories, but can Canada. 

“Your fine magazine is our choice of all the reading 
matter that comes to our home.” 

Well that is an antidote for what “Canadian Sub- 
scriber” had to say about our cat number, but I am not 
going to can Canada. Some of the best friends the Editor 
has in the wholé wide world are in Canada. I just nat- 
urally like to have subscribers tell what they think about 
what they read in THE FLOWER GROWER. But I don’t al- 
ways pay attention to everything that they say. Some- 
times their judgments are so warped, biased and gen- 
erally out of line, that their ideas are not much good; 
and when these people who have single hobbies try to tell 
me how to run THE FLOWER GROWER I know that they 
are hardly worth listening to. Balanced activities are 
what these unbalanced specialists need to be taught, and 
I am trying to teach it to them. 


Of course, one cannot take an interest in everything 
that comes along, but the Editor pleads for diversified in- 
terest on the part of everyone. Don’t grab and hold to 
one single hobby to the exclusion of others. There are 
so many things that one ought to be interested in, which 
are good and useful, that it is a very short-sighted policy 
to specialize too strongly. 

MADISON COOPER 





When the conduct of men is to be influenced, per- 
suasion—kind unassuming persuasion—should ever be 
adopted. It is an old and true maxim that a drop of 
honey catches more flies than a gallon of gall. So with 
men: If you would win a man to your cause, first con- 
vince him that you are his sincere friend,—his heart is 
the great high-road to his reason. A. LINCOLN 





To a Humming Bird 


O tiny feathered bunch of nerves, 

I love you as you fly to my Syringa flowers! 

Your buzzing, whirring motor stops, 

To let you drink the coolness from their golden depths. 
Relaxed, wings folded, then you pause 

For one wee moment on the highest branch 

Where you proceed to ruffle up your flame-red throat. 
I hold my breath, astonished to behold 

The marvelous beauty of your dazzling brooch... . 
No precious stone can scintillate as you do now, 
While flitting off to visit with the Columbine— 

To kiss the Larkspur, and to sip 

The honeyed nectar from wild Honeysuckle bloom— 
To call on purple Morning-glory and 

To dally with the Trumpet Flower awhile. 


I love you, Humming Bird—you are a gem— 

My favorite garden guest! 

But you are fickle—I cannot rely 

On you for punctuality. 

Please be less transitory—make your calls 

More frequent and stay longer—won’t you? Please! 


MILLICENT DAVIS DILLEY 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


A Garden Correspondence 
BY R. 8. STURTEVANT 


Just CATALOGUES 


aaa MINE ,— 


January the twenty-ninth, the 
anniversary of the organization of 
The American Iris Society which has 
brought us both so many pleasant 
friends. 

There was a fluttering fall of soft 
snow during the night and every 
branch bears a white wrapper. The 


sun rising red beyond the hill brought: 


brilliance, and the long shadows of the 
Birches glinted with purple and violet 
lights. In the garden our carefully 
placed evergreens, their leeward sides 
dark against the snow, brought out 
the design, and shallow shadowed 
ridges marked the edgings of the beds. 
It was a bewitching morning built 
for play and I have been aplaying; 
not in the snow but among the heaped 
up catalogues of the year. 


I would that you were sharing in 
our annual spree of studying the cata- 
logues and of ordering from here, 
there, and everywhere. It is so satis- 
fying to get the orders out and to 
mark on each copy thereof where the 
newcomers to the garden will be 
placed. That is a joy that recurs with 
the actual planting and comes to cul- 
mination when the visioned picture is 
a reality. First I read my catalogue 
description, then I take a book of ref- 
erence, and then with a more or less 
vivid mental image of the newcomer, 
I proceed to wander in and about my 
memory garden. There is our plan to 
be sure, but who would trust a plan 
to show the decease of one treasure 
or the rampant increase of another! 
Perhaps I picture the orange spires of 
a Tritoma against the swarthy green 
of a Swiss Pine; perhaps a carpet of 
Arenaria, its gleaming green as the 
foreground for the ruddy gray 
rosettes of Siebolds Stonecrop. Each 
proposed addition to our crowded gar- 
den leads my fancy back into Sum- 
mer with its color and bloom,—back to 
some well-remembered walk with you. 


Perseverance alone brings to light 
some of the shrubs and small trees 
that we have noted at odd times as 
worthy of a niche in our small garden. 
Figuratively they are already a part 
of the garden and for many years will 
loom larger in fancy than in reality. 
I was successful in finding that long- 
sought flowering Cherry Prunus, sub- 
hirtella pendula, but that still earlier 
to flower, Chinese wild Peach, still 
seems unobtainable. Do you remem- 
ber that bleak day in earliest Spring 
when its tall slender spire of pink 
beckoned us all across the Arboretum? 

I am ordering, however, that fasti- 
giate Japanese Cherry, Amanogawa, 
and I hope that it will prove as useful 
as I imagine it. Among the Roses I 
have again ordered Mary Wallace, and 
another Emily Gray just in case ours 


succumbs to the cold. It is a lovely 
soft yellow and I always suspect the 
hardiness of yellows. A few named 
varieties of the Scotch Roses will 
grace the garden in Iris time and add 
to that wealth of bloom that Austrian 
Copper, Hugonis, and Harrison’s Yel- 
low gave last year. In fact, with just 
a few of the new Barberries; a Coton- 
easter or two; a lot of the Sand- 
myrtle from one of the collectors; 
and a herd of Heathers; I have been 
rather at a loss as to where they will 
go, even in my memory garden. 


The real adventure, however, has 
been my seat at the “Novelty Revue.” 
There have been years when it was a 
poor show, but now that so many have 
joined us in our love of gardens it was 
all asparkle with promise. You will 
remember the rumours of “‘Hollyhock 
Delphiniums” with flowers four inches 
across: We could not imagine any- 
thing very beautiful in big blue Holly- 
hocks,—it seemed just another ex- 
ample of size, and size alone is such an 
over-rated quality among our novel- 
ties. Fortunately, however, this 
Wrexham Strain of Larkspurs seems 
to have been developed with an eye 
for a pleasing carriage of well-spaced 
flowers on tall tapering spikes. We 
cannot import the named varieties, to 
be sure, but we can expect as much 
success from seed as we had last year 
with that fine Blackmore and Langdon 
strain, and that was really a glorious 
success. The plants were thrifty; the 
spikes often graceful; and the flow- 
ers,—some single, some double,—of 
exquisite colorings from darkest blue 
to tints of mauve and lilac.. To the 
Delphinium order for seed I have 
added orders for Downer’s new 
Lupins; for Kelway’s Pyrethrums; 
for Sutton’s Fox-gloves; and for the 
Douglas hardy border Carnations. 


I can just see you gasp at.all these 
additions: The seeds to be planted; 
the plants to be pricked out and 
planted; but I know that you like 
them all as a setting and a back- 
ground for the Irises. I really expect 
much of the Lupins and Fox-gloves. 
The first are hybrids between the Tree 
Lupin and our usual garden one, and 
if as hardy as their origin suggests, 
they will give lovely pale yellow spires 
at Iris time and perhaps, with a care- 
ful weeding out of the seedlings, we 
can in time secure a pure strain that 
will be distinctive to our garden. This 
applies equally well to the new cream- 
yellow Foxgloves, and I think both 
well-worth working for. I will confess 
that, at present, the Lupins are disap- 
pointing in that their color seems for 
ever at variance with a neighbor. 


My old habit of first collecting odd 
genera with few garden representa- 
tives and then each year extencing my 
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collections into wider fields has proy 
itself. Not only has it brought fa. 
miliarity with many unusual plants 
but it now permits me to Concentrate 
my purchases. This year the con- 
centration comes on Sedums ang 
Lilies,—the first for immediate stuq 
and the second for their ever-increag. 
ing beauty year by year. Frankly | 
had thought that forty Sedums would 
take me a long way towards a com- 
plete collection, but I find that number 
just an introduction to the genus, | 
am wondering if wisdom is not the 
better part of valor, and if I should 
not postpone my hunt. 

Your letter grows too long and yet 
I have not half covered the list of 
things that will await you in the gar. 
den. An Iris, by the way is for you 
alone. It is called Loudoun and though 
it has no great size nor towering 
height I feel sure that you will con. 
sider it not only charming but a rea] 
novelty, a true rara avis in these days 
of many introductions. 

Do not forget your frozen garden as 
you revel in the warmth and the con- 
trasting colors of your tropical sur- 
roundings. 





Two Uncommon Plants 


Out of the rosy mists that lie near 
the foot of the eastern slope of the 
mountain, memory often materializes 
two plants (if a fungus may be called 
a plant) that stand out clearly, partly 
because they were intimately associ- 
ated with my sojourn there and partly 
because of their pronounced individ- 
uality. | 

One is a _ brown, hemi-spherical 
fungus found growing on living 
Wateroaks, in a dewy creek bottom. 
On warm Spring mornings the air for 
a radius of fifty feet around it was 
redolent with the mellow perfume of 
ripe Apples. Old women called it 
“sweet spunk” and it was in great 
favor among them to put in their 
trunks and “clothes chists’’. 

The other is a Wild Bean; a lovely 
woods nymph with white flowers, as 
large as a silver half-dollar, streaked 
with pale, smoky violet. The root is 
from one-half to one inch in diameter 
and four to seven inches long; the 
stem climbing up to twelve feet (more 
often six). The small, slender leaves 
in threes, like so many others of the 
family. Foliage sparce. The flower is 
“up-side-down”,—the broad, horizon- 
tal, or slightly drooping standard, be- 
ing lower than the rudimentary wings 
and keel, which enclose the organs of 
reproduction. 

With a single exception, I have 
never known either of them to be men- 
tioned, orally or in print, outside the 
locality where I saw them growing. 
If other readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER are acquainted with them, 
with the Editor’s permission, I would 
like to read their comment in these 
columns. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 


By all means let us have further comments. 
— (Editor) 
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The Dahlia in British Columbia 


BY McTAGGART COWAN 
(In Bulletin of The Dahlia Society of California) 


: AS to be admitted that in British 
Forse the Cult of the Dahlia is in 
its infancy. No new creation of merit 

can be placed to our credit, nor do we 
have any commercial grower of impor- 
tance. This may seem curious when it 

is realized that we possess probably a 
climate unequalled for producing perfect 
blooms combined with high tuber pro- 
duction but British Columbia is a very 
new country and there is little surplus 
wealth, so that the purchase of the newer 
and high priced creations is beyond the 
reach of most, therefore until recently 
although many Dahlias have been grown, 
they were mostly of the older forms, par- 
ticularly English Cactus. 

This state of affairs within the last 
few years has greatly changed, thanks 
largely to the standard set by General 
A. D. McRae who, a keen enthusiast, 
possesses a very fine collection of the 
best introductions both from East and 
West. Mr. J. E. Daniels, head gardener 
to General McRae was one of the most 
successful growers in England and his 
experience adapted to local conditions 
has produced the finest exhibition blooms 
which I have seen in any part of the 
Continent. This is a strong statement 
but can be realized when you find 
Mephistopheles with fourteen inch blooms 
and stems five feet long, Uncle Sam and 
Paul Michael were in excess of this, to 
mention a few only. 

It must be remembered that although 
conditions here exhibit considerable dif- 
ferences from those found in California, 
still ecologically we are closely connected 
with those of your coastal belt. Our 
climate is very temperate, our hottest 
days rarely exceeding 80°, while our 
nights are exceedingly’ cool and the 
plants always refreshed with extra-ordi- 
narily heavy dews. 

Our edaphic or soil conditions are 
somewhat curious, my own garden is sit- 
uated on the slopes practically on mo- 
raine and facing southwest, the soil re- 
maining after removing the huge boul- 
ders or rather young cliffs is a gravelly 
sand, the sub-soil being a closely packed 
mineralized orange colored sand of ex- 
traordinary value for striking cuttings. 
Of course fine alluvial soils are found 
in the Valley of the Fraser River and on 
the delta. 

In common with other moist temperate 
climates, there is considerable humus 
acid present, as evidenced by a glance at 
the natural flora in which the Ericaceae 
are largely represented, and also by 
the garden weeds chiefly Rumeax and 
Atriplex. Owing to the light nature 
of the soil the use of any quantity of 
burnt lime is dangerous so that recourse 
must be had to crushed lime rock to 
neutralize the acid. 

The soil being so light it is necessary 
to use considerable amounts of stable 
manure each year, as the heavy winter 
rains leach out the greater portion of 
that added the previous Summer. Ma- 
nuring is best done in February or 
March while before planting a heavy 


dressing of bone meal is added. Plant- 
ing in the field is usually done about 
May ist as our growth is much slower 
than in most parts of the continent, 
constant cultivation is necessary. The 
plants start flowering about mid July 
when a mulch of strawy manure after 
which watering about every ten days is 
sufficient. 

The plants continue flowering until 
about early November, when the night 
frosts begin to be felt, but the climate is 
such that instead of losing vigor the 
plants appear to gain strength up to the 
time frost appears. Last season at the 
beginning of November my garden was 
a mass of bloom. The long steady grow- 
ing period seems to be favorable to the 
growth of strong tubers which are pro- 
duced with great freedom. 

The problem of winter storage is not 
hard.with us, shrivelling is rare as the 
atmosphere is so saturated with moisture 
that the cooler portions of a heated base- 
ment is none too dry for most,—in fact 
the chief trouble has been to get the 
clumps dry enough before storing. It 
has proved best to shake off all soil, 
which otherwise remains moist for 
months and decay of the crown started. 

Dahlias from all parts of the Wold 
seem to do excellently, nearly all in- 
troductions from the East do well the 
first season. The Marean productions 
have been particularly successful, 
Mephistopheles and Ida de vere Warner 
particularly so. Cleopatra, however is 
very poor, while Over There in three sea- 
sons has not shown a flower. It is hard 
to understand that some of the Califor- 
nian varieties have been harder to ac- 
climatize than eastern introductions, but 
the majority ultimately do well, Mari- 
posa and Shudow’s Lavender produce 
even better blooms than in California 
while Amun Ra, Paul Michael, Kitty 
Dunlap, Rookwood have all been mag- 
nificent. Osam Shudow has not suc- 
ceeded and Wizard of Oz, so far, has 
not behaved well. Mrs. J. T. Marean 
and Uncle Sam are probably the two best 
Dahlias we have seen, while such old 
friends as Dr. Tevis, George Walters, 
Pride of California, Gladys Sherwood, 
Kalif, Mrs. Carl Salbach, and Patrick 
O’Mara all attain perfection with us. 
Gladys Sherwood and Shudow’s Laven- 
der it is worthy of note, only flower 
freely when grown in partial shade. 

Dutch and French Dahlias take very 
kindly to our conditions, while British 
productions also usually after the first 
season come to perfection. I think with 
so many wonderful creations originating 
on the American Continent we are too 
apt to overlook European varieties; the 
Dutch Dahlias are particularly good in 
stem of which Insulinde is an excellent 
example, although it is not considered in 
Holland as an equal of many others. 
From England, where stem is sadly lack- 
ing in the past, there are now coming 
many excellent productions in all classes 
with stems beyond reproach. 

British Columbia with its moderate 
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climate will ultimately become the nurs- 
ery province of Canada, bulbs can be 
grown to perfection; Gladioli exhibit 
great increase; while Iris multiply at 
an astonishing rate. Alpines from all 
parts of the World make themselves at 
home, all seem to clamour for more 
space, but the Dahlia has me in its 
toils; the lawn has disappeared, the 
vegetable garden is a part of history and 
in place of the honest cabbage, the ar- 
rogant Dahlia stands. Still the cry for 
more space continues, my back aches, 
my temper is rapidly being ruined, tall 
trees fall and rocks are blasted, what 
matter so long as my lord the Dahlia 
find a home, verily like King Nebuch- 
adnezzer I fear some day I shall be 
found eating grass (or was it Dahlias) 
by the roadside. 





Growing Dahlias from Seed 


I? IS very easy to grow Dahlias from 
seed. Contrary to common opinion, 
they bloom the first year and come 
into flower almost as early as the ones 
grown from roots or tubers. 

No one can foretell the results from 
seedlings. Each one is a new creation 
and different from all others. The 
raising of seedling Dahlias is greatly 
on the increase. Both professionals 
and amateurs are at it, and no wonder, 
for there is nothing in Dahliadom so 
full of fascination and thrills as watch- 
ing each seedling unfold its first flower 
in its original beauty. It may be the 
“Best Yet” Dahlia. So popular is the 
raising of seedling Dahlias becoming, 
that several of my customers are to 
discontinue all named ones for seed- 
lings. 


Sow the seed from February first 
to May first; but for best generation 
of seed and vigor of plant, it is better 
not to sow before March first. For 
seed bed use about one-half good loam 
(the best loam is obtained from rotted 
sod), one-fourth leaf mould, one- 
fourth humus and enough sharp sand 
to make it light. Mix them thor- 
oughly. If you use a flower pot to 
sow in, it should not be smaller than 
six inches; or you may use a box or 
a flat. Fill these to within an inch 
of the top after the soil is pressed 
down firm and smooth on top. Then 
sow the seed and cover it with one- 
eighth of an inch, of half leaf mould 
and half humus. Press this down 
firm and smooth also and water it 
through a fine sprinkler until all is 
wet. Always keep the soil at least 
moist. If the pot or box is covered 
with a piece of window glass it will 
help to retain the moisture and aid 
much in a good, quick germination. 

Set the pot or box in the sunniest 
place you have. When the sun shines 
on the glass, tilt it up a little, to give 
air and prevent overheating. As soon 
as the sun moves off it, let it down 
again. Within eight to fourteen days 
the seed will begin to come up. The 
coming through will be uneven, some 
coming early, others may take two 
months. As soon as the seed is fairly 
well up, the glass should be taken off 
entirely. Usually the tardy ones are 
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the best. They catch up with the 
others, if given a chance. 

The best time to transplant seed- 
lings is after they get their first or 
second rough leaves. The first leaves 
to come are smooth and called seed 
leaves. When quite a number get 
their first and second rough leaves, 
take a small sharp pointed stick and 
with it take these out of the seed bed 
and transplant them into a flat about 
two and one-half inches apart. Water 
them well. Doing this gives the ones 
left in the seed bed a good chance to 
grow. When big enough they should 
be transplanted like the first ones. 

When humus and leaf mould are 
in the soil it makes transplanting easy 
and safe, for the tender roots cling 
tenaciously to such soil. It is not 
necessary to have just such soil as 
suggested. Leaf mould and humus 
can be had at any seed store. 

The seedlings may be potted into 
small pots. This makes planting out 
in the garden easier, but it is more 
work and is not so easy to keep them 
well watered. I put mine in flats and 
plant from the flats into the garden, 
and do not lose one per cent. I water 
them good and do not shade them. 
Dahlias do not need or like too much 
coddling. 
ALEX. WALDIE, (Calif.) 





To Kill Dahlia Stalk Borer 


There is much truth in your Edi- 
torial on “practical limitations” in the 
December issue. My method miay be 
far from practical in a large planting 
but even up to several hundred plants 
it is practical. I look for wilted tops, 
and when I find one, I get on my knees 
and look for the hole of entrance. 
The hole is plugged with a small stick, 
so the larva cannot go down the 
stalk: Then I get the stem between 
the sun and my eye, and the area of 
increased density has to be the bottom 
of the solid stem, and the beginning 
of the larva. All that is now neces- 
sary is to push a pin through the stem 
and the larva is in nine instances out 
of ten caught. Leave the pin in the 
stalk until the next day, when you will 
find the larva has died. In case you 
miss your first stab, you can usually 
get him by taking a chance just above 
the plugged hole. In this manner I 
have always saved the Dahlia and it 
has never been necessary to cut off 
the stalk. 


NORMAN D. KEEFER, (So. Penna.) 





The growing of Dahlia seedlings 
which Brother Waldie tells us about in 
the short article beginning on preced- 
ing page is a fascinating pursuit for 
Dahlia lovers. Dahlias from seed the 
first year is surely an interesting sub- 
ject. The directions given in the arti- 
cle referred to are brief and yet suffi- 
ciently explicit to insure good results. 
Those who grow Dahlias as a special 
hobby and who are interested in 
studying the subject rather deeply, 
should grow Dahlias from seed. 
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Floral Designs for Funerals 


BY EDGAR 


HERE are several kind of floral 

designs that can be made that 

are very appropriate for funerals. 
One of the simplest and easiest, as 
well as beautiful, is the basket ar- 
rangement. Any one having calls for 
flowers can keep a few different sizes 
and designs of baskets on hand. 
Three or four patterns of chiffon or 
mettaline ribbons also will help in 
making up attractive baskets and de- 
signs. With these on hand the beauty 
of your piece depends upon the skill 
and taste in arrangement that you 
use. In making up a basket do not 


be afraid to use plenty of green, 


(Fern or Asparagus) and do not make 
the mistake of trying to crowd too 
much in a basket. Better too little 
than too much. 


Next comes the spray or flat bouquet. 
This is not difficult when one gets the 
idea and details of their makeup in 
mind. For the beginner one needs to 
use a “back-bone,” for which nothing 
answers better than a supple Willow 
or Peach sprout of the desired length. 
A supple stick allows your finished 
piece to be flexible and have a grace 
that is lacking if it is made too stiff. 

Now take a piece of flexible wire 
(fine stove wire is as good as any- 
thing) of the required length, and lay 
a few pieces of green across the tip 
of your stick, and then lay on a few 
flowers; then some green, and with 
your wire bind firmly in place. Then 
bring your wire down the stick three 
or four inches and make one turn 
around it to hold it in place, while 
more green and flowers are laid in 
place, and bound as before. 

The width of the spray is deter- 
mined largely by the flowers one is 
using and the length is determined by 
the number of flowers you wish to 
use. The length and width should be in 
good proportion, however. When the 
desired length is reached, reverse a 
few Ferns or green, and bind securely 
and your piece is complete; unless you 
wish to add a bow which will enhance 
the beauty of any piece. This bow 
is best added by folding the desired 
number of folds and wiring by gather- 
ing at the bottom and twisting the 
wire firmly about it, using the ends 
of the wire to attach the bow to the 
spray. Such a bow will stand up 
better than one tied around the spray 
and will also require less material. 

In making a spray strive to make 
the work look light and fluffy. Noth- 
ing is better to give this effect than 
Asparagus Sprengeri or  Baby’s 
Breath, both the annual and perennial 
kinds, and anyone making up flowers 
should keep a good stock of these on 
hand. 

A little practice, and anyone at all 
adept can soon learn to make up beau- 
tiful sprays. Innumerable combina- 
tions will suggest themselves. Some 


R. KEEFER 


good ones are Sweet Peas and § 
dragons; Roses alone, or combj 
with other flowers; Gladioli, jg 
colors are well chosen; and Dahli 
if one is careful to chose kinds 
keep well. Carnations are always 
good to use and combine well qj 
other flowers. One of the most beay. 
tiful sprays that we ever made Was 
made of lavender Lilacs and bron 
colored Tulips, with dark Spruce 
boughs for the green in the base, and 
using some Asparagus Sprengerj on 
the top with the Tulips. 

In using large flowers one must ug 
coarser green in the base and we haye 
never found anything better, Cheaper 
or more beautiful than well selecte 
Spruce boughs. A great deal of ¢.. 
pensive green can be saved in this 
manner. 


In making of designs one must pro. 
cure the necessary wire forms. Thege 
are filled with Sphagnum Moss that 
has been well soaked and squeezed out, 
Then the form is covered with tin foil 
or green waxed paper cut in strips 
and wound round and round. Most 
florists use waxed paper now. This 
form is then covered with green by 
using greening pins. Hair pins make 
a very saticfactory substitute but are 
more expensive. Then to add your 
flowers, wired toothpicks are required, 4 
Cut the flower stem off close to the 
flower, give the wire a twist around 
the stem held close to the pick and § 
then with the thumb and fore-finger 
twirl the pick and your flower is 
wired to the pick in less time than it 
takes to tell it. After enough flowers 
are wired they are then stuck into the 
form, pushing the pick deep into the 
moss. 


Here is where the skill of the de 
signer comes out. Strive to make your 
design clear-cut and effective so that 
people will not have to guess at what 
the design is meant to represent. 
Leave little places between the flow- 
ers, which are afterwards filled with 
bits of fine Fern wired to the picks or 
Sweet Alyssum wired in little bunches 
to the picks. Alyssum will enhance 
the beauty of any flowers, and at the 
same time is easy to grow and inex- 
pensive. After the flowers are stuck 
in, wire Ferns to the picks, and go 
around your design with these; and 
also fill in the center of your wreath 
or design with them by sticking the 
picks into the edges of the form and 
allowing the Ferns to extend across 
the center of the wreath. Skill can 
only be attained in this by actual 
practice. 

If one has many calls for flowers it 
would be best to send to one of the 
florist supply houses and buy one’s 
stock of supplies direct from them 
but for only occasional work one cal 
obtain the necessary supplies from 
any florist. 
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My Success with the Wisteria 


BY B. F. STALNAKER, (Southern N.Y.) 


ave a reader who complains 

Yin tie September issue that she 
has a Wisteria vine that does: not 
From my reading of various 
Teagan | a4 the _ 
rs this complaint seems to 
Eidsaprond, and if I had not so 
read of it in various publications, my 
attention would have been called to it 
py at least four owners of such vines 
right around in the locality where I 
live. Some of these vines are ten 
years old and they have never blos- 
somed. The situation where such a 
yine is planted may have something 
to do with it, as all four of above 
mentioned vines seem to be in a some- 
what too sheltered position, where the 
sun does not reach them at all times 
a am the possessor of a 
Wisteria vine that DOES bloom. I 
secured the vine in the Spring as early 
as possible, when it was about three 


bloom. 
horticultural 


feet long, from a nursery up the Hud- 


son. When planting this vine if it 
is too late in the Spring it may not 
grow, as it starts growth very early in 
the Spring. My house is a brick two 
story, and the south side of it is a 
solid blank brick wall and it has a 
veranda eight feet wide. Just where 
the veranda joins the house I planted 
the Wisteria where it would have this 
prick wall to grow upon (with wire 
supports of course, as the Wisteria 
does not cling like the Boston Ivy). 
To the south of this south wall where 
the Wisteria is growing, is an entirely 
unobstructed aspect of sixty feet, and 
the vine has the full sun all day long. 

It began blooming the third year 
after planting, and when it was three 
years old it was a great and luxurious 
vine. I have heard that if it did not 
bloom after the third year there was 
likelihood of its never blooming. In 
the Spring my vine is a wonderful 
sight. It is about twelve years old 
and has shot clear up to the top of 
the house, thirty-five feet, and just 
about midway I trained one branch 
to the left which covers the eaves of 
the veranda and another branch to the 
right which runs along the brick wall 
of the house—the whole vine thus 
forming a gigantic cross. 

At four places along the base of the 
wall I planted Boston Ivy (Ampelop- 
sis Veitchii). The leaves of the Bos- 
ton Ivy appear just before the Wis- 
teria blooms, so the Wisteria flowers 
have the rich green backing of the 
Ivy leaves. The Boston Ivy so covers 
this brick wall that absolutely not a 
brick is to be seen. As the Wisteria 
leaves DO NOT appear till after it 
blooms, the backing of the Boston Ivy 
leaves Makes my vine more attractive 
when in flower than any I have ever 
seen. At least people say so and here 
in Brooklyn several entire strangers 
come every Spring to see it in bloom 
and from quite some distance, too. 


I merely mention the conjunction of 
the planting of the Boston Ivy and 
the Wisteria thus together as a sug- 
gestion as it has always seemed to me 
to be a defect in the Wisteria that 
the leaves did not appear right at the 
time the flowers did, as everyone 
knows how much more effective flow- 
ers are with a backing of green. 


OW as to the Wisteria not bloom- 

ing, I have read of the following 
as a remedy: Open up a furrow in 
a circle with a spade about three feet 
away from the trunk of the vine. If 
the vine is growing against a house, 
make it a semi-circle. If the vine is 
growing against a tree, try to trace 
the exact location of the main roots. 
Then dig down till you meet the heavy 
roots, then take a sharp hatchet or axe 
and cut through them—this is called 
root pruning and should be done in 
October, but can also be done in April. 
This causes a preponderance of fine 
fibre roots which are the roots it is 
claimed that produce the flowers. 
Also pruning the long thin tendrils 
which are usually made in midsum- 
mer will tend to produce flowers. 

Another remedy I have read:—Dig 
a hole in the Fall as late as possible 
and bury about a bushel of rich hog 
manure there. 

Another:—Transplant the vine 
three or four times before putting it 
in its final location. Of course this 
means transplant only ONCE a year, 
and always transplant just as soon 
as the ground cza be dug into in the 
earliest Spring. Transplanting is the 
same practically as root-pruning as 
every time a plant is transplanted 
many of the roots are broken off and 
torn. 

Another :—Several instances have 
been known that when a heavy wire 
was placed for a Wisteria to grow 
upon, (not a hempen cord) the vine 
in twining about this caused a pinch- 
ing process, which invariably pro- 
duced flowers. Now in my case when 
I planted my vine I placed a heavy 
insulated electric wire which I bought 
at a hardware store. The vine in 
twining about this has in the course 
of many years caused the covering to 
entirely disappear, but of course the 
heavy metal is there inside of it, and 
I wonder if this may not have some- 
thing to do with my vine blooming 
so soon. 

Another suggestion is to PRUNE 
the growth back somewhat, but do 
this right after the time the plant 
should have bloomed, and not before, 
like is done with Lilacs; otherwise 
you cut off the branches that have the 
bloom. Plants like Wisteria and 
Lilacs bloom on the branches of the 
previous year’s growth. 

Another method to get bloom is to 
GRAFT a branch of an actually known 
blooming vine, onto a strong rooted 
plant of the same species, This used 
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to be exclusively the method employed 
by nurserymen years ago when offer- 
ing this vine for sale, but has been 
discontinued and practically nothing 
but seedlings are sold now; and as is 
well known seedlings of most plants 
are rather an uncertain quantity. It 
is said some seedling Wisterias will 
never bloom as they have failed to 
carry on the natural propensities of 
their parent. 

ESIDES the above method of 

grafting there is also the method 
called layering. This consists of let- 
ting a branch trail along the ground, 
partly covering with earth and it will 
take root all along its length. But, 
of course, it must be from a known 
blooming vine. Now at first there 
were sO many small branches started 
at the base of my vine that they grew 
to be a pest—some of these grew as 
long as fifteen and twenty feet and 
one I let grow about fifteen feet away 
from the mother plant; and this I 
am training into the form of a small 
tree. The tree form is a very beau- 
tiful way to grow it if you have no 
wall to train it to. But in the tree 
form, after it is established first by 
training it to a post as high as you 
want your tree to be, pruning is ab- 
solutely necessary, but always AFTER 
the blooming time. This tree form of 
my vine was just three years old this 
Spring and bloomed for the first time. 
At the base of my old vine I now sink 
pots (seven inch) and all the runners 
I am now potting, one runner making 
an average of four pots. The pots 
set closely together and each runner 
is looped from one pot to the other. 
After one year I expect to cut the 
runner off right where it starts from 
the mother plant. I had enough run- 
ners to fill over thirty pots this Sum- 
mer. I have never read or heard of 
this method of increasing stock, so 
I am anxious to know how I will suc- 
ceed. I have seen Wisteria at the 
spring flower shows in New York 
City, many times; blooming in pots, 
so I don’t see why mine will not suc- 
ceed. From the foregoing it can be 
seen that the Wisteria can be forced 
in greenhouses as the flower shows 
are always in March and the Wisteria 
blooms outside in early May. 


LATER 


Since writing the above I have ex- 
amined some of the thirty pots in 
which I layered the Wisteria vine and 
I find that they are beginning to take 
root in the pots. Later on I will shift 
the pots occasionally to prevent the 
forming of any tap roots that might 
extend through the holes at the bot- 
tom of the pots, so that these tap 
roots cannot get a firm hold in the soil 
underneath the pots. In this manner 
I will try to confine most all of the 
roots exclusively to the pots. After 
about a year I will cut all these run- 
ners which I have potted as above de- 
scribed, from the base of the mother 
plant from which they started to 
grow; and from previous experience 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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The Forsythia—One of my Favorite Shrubs 


BY W. C. EGAN 


N PASSING judgment upon the 

qualifications of a shrub one must 

consider the value of its foliage 
as of more importance than the flow- 
ers, for the foliage is with us all the 
Summer long, while the flower is of 
but a comparatively short duration. 

The Forsythia, a native of China 
and Japan, was introduced to cultiva- 
tion in 1791 and named in honor of 
Wm. Forsyth, the King’s gardener at 
Kensington, England. There are but 
four species, but quite a number of 
varieties and hybrids all of which 
are good. 

It is hardy beyond question and 
thrives in sun or shade. Its foliage 
is a pleasing bright green, retaining 
its color until after the first frosts. 
There is but little choice between the 
different varieties offered by the nurs- 
erymen. F. suspensa may be used as 
a climber. Bailey’s Cyclopedia gives 
its height as eight feet, but I have 
against a wall two plants fully eight- 
een feet tall, with the branches weep- 
ing down to the ground. 


A very pretty combination may be 
obtained by planting the Virginia 
Bluebell (Mertensia Virginica) close 
to the shrub and out as far as the 
branches extend, provided the shrubs 
have a southern exposure, for then 
the Mertensia and Forsythia will 
bloom at the same time, and the leaves 
of the shrub will appear in time to 
hide the decaying foliage of the Blue- 
bells. 


yer fifty years ago I was in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, and when wan- 
dering along the outstreets of the 
town, I saw a handsome shrub that 


was new to me, blooming in a garden. 
I saw a kindly-faced woman at a win- 
dow knitting. I went ‘to the door and 
knocked, for there was no bell, and 
when she came to the door I asked her 
the name of the shrub. 

It is “Golden Rod,” was the answer. 

“Madam,” I said—“We have a 
Golden Rod in the north that blooms 
in the Fall and is a herbaceous peren- 
nial.” “Your plant is a shrub, bloom- 
ing in the Spring. If you will give 
me a small branch I will get you the 
proper name of it.” 

“T’ll give you a sucker” she replied, 
and did. 


On my way back to the hotel I saw 
a similar plant in bloom, and near it a 
fat darky woman. 


“Can you tell me the name of that 
shrub?” I asked. 


“No,” she answered “but Misses 
Jones can.” 


“Will you please ask Mrs. Jones?” 

She went to the front of the house 
and tilting her face up to an angle of 
forty-five degrees called out— 

“Missess Jones; Missess Jones.” 

A woman’s head appeared at an 
open window of the second story and 
said “What do you want Mandy?” 

“Gentleman wants to know the 
name of that yaller flower” was her 
answer. 

“It’s the “Veridissey,”’ said Mrs. 
Jones. 

I thanked her and all the way back 
to the hotel I was conscious that some- 
where I had seen a name that sounded 
like “‘Viridissey.” I had Henderson’s 
Hand Book of Plants in my trunk, and 
in it found Forsythia viridissima. 





Fruit Tree Pruning Suggestions 


BY PROF. JOSEPH OSKAMP, New York State College of Agriculture 
(In American Pomologist) 


RUNING is an important practice 
Pi: the growing of quality fruit. If 

we are going to grow fruit, which 
will be in active demand on the market 
and bring the best prices, it must be 
fruit of quality. 


Many of our old Apple trees are car» 


rying too much wood. The amount of 
this wood may be reduced by cutting 
out two or three large branches, but in 
such cases the tree is injured rather 
than benefited. The result of taking out 
large limbs is generally a vigorous 
growth of water sprouts and _ the 
branches which are left receive very 
little benefit. 

By thinning out a number of small 
branches the size of your finger or up 
to an inch or an inch and one-half in 
diameter throughout the top of the tree, 
water sprout growth is avoided and the 
remaining fruit spurs are rejuvenated 
and invigorated. A better set of fruit 


and fruit of larger size will generally 
follow. Trees handled in this way can 
be more effectively sprayed, the color of 
the fruit is improved and its market 
value increased: 


PRUNING YOUNG APPLE TREES 


While many young trees are over- 
pruned, yet failure to properly build 
the framework of the tree while young 
can never be adequately corrected later 
on. It has been found by actual experi- 
ments that severe pruning of young 
trees reduces the growth and delays bear- 
ing. This emphasizes the importance of 
not overpruning. In other words, there 
should be a good reason for making 
each cut. Light corrective pruning 
with a view to forming a desirable 
framework and preventing bad crotches 
will enhance the longevity and future 
usefulness of the tree. Such light cor- 
rective pruning as is necessary to ac- 
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complish this purpose will not m terial 
delay the bearing age. 7 

If a two-year-old.tree is planted 
or four branches are left, and in 
cases only two, depending upon the 
distribution on the trunk. If more 
two or three branches arise near 
same point, there is not sufficient » 
for them to enlarge as the tree 
without eventually crowding and split. 
ting. 

In subsequent years attention should 
be directed toward removing any Vigor. 
ous growth which tends to crowd » 
injure what are to be the main branchy 
of the tree. Another important feature 
is to avoid the development of bad forks 
which tend to split down later on. 
Where two branches arise at the 
point to make an equally balanced crotg 
one should either be cut off entirely or } 
should be cut back severely. 


PRUNING THE PEAR 


Overpruning young Pear trees delays 
the bearing and reduces the yield of 
fruit just as it does in young Appk 
trees. Since an epidemic of blight may 
seriously damage a Pear orchard anj 
shorten its life, it is important that a 
much fruit as possible be secured whik 
the trees are young. In view of this 
it would seem best to give Pear treg 
very little pruning during the first eight 
or ten years. However, the main lim 
should be so placed on the trunk that 
they do not crowd, and branches which 
are actually rubbing should be removed, 

After the trees are in good bearing 
Kieffer and possibly also Anjou and 
Bartlett will be benefited by rather 
heavy cutting back. This will result in § 
larger fruit and sometimes more regu 4 
lar bearing. The fruit of Kieffer, m- 
less it is large, is not worth much, and 
heavy pruning is one of the ways to im. 
prove the size. However, until the tre 
is in good bearing, there is no advantage 
to be gained by heavier pruning. Many 
shoots will of course be caused to grow 
as a result of this heading in, and it 
will be desirable to thin out these shoots 
the next year. Some successful Pear 
growers lop their Kieffers back every two 
or three years. 

FALL AND WINTER PRUNING 

It is difficult for many growers wh 
have large orchards to do all their pru- 
ing after the first of the year, and many 
of them would like to start in the Fall. 
The feeling is often expressed, however, 
that with fall pruning there may lk 
danger of the wounds drying back and 
a greater susceptibility to winter injury. 
Also some hesitate to prune while the 
wood is frozen, as it is often popularly 
designated. While some drying back o 
wounds may occur during certain Wit- 
ters yet many years of observation it- 
dicate that so far as this factor is con- 
cerned no one should hesitate to fall 
prune. As to the harm that may be done 
from pruning during severe weather, 
it may be said that this has slight foun- 
dation in fact. 


Pruning may be done with entire 
safety any time during the Fall, Wit- 
ter or early Spring, while the trees are 
not in leaf. This will hold true except 
possibly in the very coldest portions 
the country and with the more tender va 
rieties. If one has only a few trees to 0 
over, and is very particular about the 
results, early Spring is undoubtedly the 
very best season to prune. As gro 
is about to start, the wounds begin t 
heal at once, when done at that time. 
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Findings on X-Ray Treatment 
of Peony Roots for Root Gall 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


THE FLOWER GROWER I told of 

treating with X-Ray some hope- 
lessly infected roots of the Peony, 
Duchesse de Orleans, in the Fall of 
1922. These were dug this Fall 
(1924), and I can now report on the 
experiment, hoping that it will in- 
spire others to continue experimenting 
along these lines. 


The five roots treated and planted 
in new ground all grew, but none of 
them bloomed the two seasons they 
were in the ground. As the original 
plant was so badly diseased that it 
had practically ceased blooming and 
as these divisions suffered severely 
from excessive drought the first Sum- 
mer, and during April and May the 
second, the lack of bloom might be 
blamed on other causes than the 
X-Ray treatment. When planted they 
still had the diseased rootlets attached. 
On digging, the buds were of good 
size, and indicated bloom for next 
year. The diseased lumpy rootlets 
had disappeared, and the large roots 
seemed to be practically free from in- 
fection, though whether completely so, 
one could not tell without a micro- 
scopic examination or further grow- 
ing on. There had been little if any 
increase in size of the divisions, but 
this might be because of drouth, and 
I have no doubt but that another year 
in the ground would have resulted 
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in good increase. 


While at this time I cannot report 
a complete success by the use of the 
X-Ray, still the results with it are 
far different from an attempt I once 
made to reset a similarly affected root 
without removing the small lumpy 
rootlets, but planting in an isolated 
place and leaving it to grow on for 
several years. It made no gain what- 
ever, and as a result of that earlier 
experiment I adopted the practice of 
burning all badly affected roots. I 
have succeeded in getting some 
healthy stock of Solange, (which has 
been universally infected in the United 
States,) by removing all small lumpy 
rootlets and cutting back the main 
roots to mere stubs about two inches 
long. This method has also been suc- 
cessful with La France, but not with 
Sarah Bernhardt. At the time I set 
out the roots treated with X-Ray, I 
also set out another root trimmed 
back, an exceedingly vigorous variety, 
and while it made improvement, on 
digging this Fall, it still showed con- 
siderable infection. 


I also set out another infected root 
which I dried in the sun for two 





weeks, and it dug out practically clean, 
but the drying had been so severe that 
the original center of the plant had 
died, and new crown material had 
formed. But this had put the plant 
way behind the X-Ray treated roots. 


The cost of a four to eight minute 
treatment of divisions of some valu- 
able variety should not be excessive, 
in proportion to the ultimate gain 
resulting from a healthy stock. And 
if we do not take some extreme meas- 
ure soon, there is going to be a loss 
of high priced stock, and also of con- 
fidence of the public in the Peony, that 
would make a judicious use of the 
X-Ray or some other method most ad- 
visable. 


I am understating the matter when | 


I say that three-fourths of all the 
dealers from whom I have bought 
Peonies in the last fourteen years 
have sent me more or less diseased 
stock, and it is only by having un- 
limited new ground, and by constantly 
resetting, at the same time rejecting, 
that I have been enabled to keep ahead 
of this curse. Some growers will be- 
little its dangers, but I for one do not. 

On the other hand, the sum total of 
the diseases to which the Peony is 
subject is so very, very much less than 
practically any other perennial, that 
any one wanting a plant that is “cast 
iron,” and sure to deliver the goods, 
can find nothing to equal the Peony 
among all hardy plants. 





Propagation of Peonies by 
Banking Up and Budding,— 
Effects of .Deep Planting 


In THE FLOWER GROWER, a year or 
so ago, there appeared an article on 
propagating Peonies rapidly by means 
of placing a form around the plant 
and filling this form, with soil. Some 
time later soneone else challenged this 
method, on the grounds that it would 
not produce as strong plants as regu- 
lar divisions. I have never tried the 
method of propagation described, but 
I have had the following experience: 


In September, 1923, it was my 
pleasure (or displeasure) to take up 
and divide several Peony plants that 
had not been divided for twenty years 
or more. However, these plants had 
been moved, (the whole clump) and 
not divided at all, about ten years be- 
fore this time. They were taken up 
when they were doing wonderfully 
well in the way of blooms and were 
left out of ground from August until 
the following Spring. This alone 
would be enough to ruin if not kill 


/ing was the reason. 
|opinions of others on the subject be- 
| fore it is dropped. Has anyone tried 
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any ordinary plant, but merely goes to 
show the extraordinary hardiness of 
the Peony. That Spring they were 
planted, the yard having been ar- 
ranged to suit, in very good soil. 
However, they were planted at least 
six inches deep; and, as I said before, 
without dividing. These three things 
were enough to ruin the plants, but 
yet the owner wondered why the 
plants did not bloom. And the strange 
part of it is that they did bloom, each 
large clump producing three or four 
rather small blooms. 

Then the owner decided that they 
should be divided and I was given the 
job. Upon digging them, I found just 
as Miss E. B. H., (In Questions and 
Answers Department) did: That the 
eyes were nearly all produced on the 
stems some two or three inches above 
the main crown. Now what I am 
trying to get at is, how does the 
method of propagating by hilling up 
differ essentially with deep planting 
which has so long been argued 
against? The eyes are formed on the 
stems, exactly as they are supposed 
to do in the banking up method. But 
these eyes were small and weak. 

This season’s divisions from these 


‘roots grew but the growth was not 


strong and healthy as it should have 
been. And I believe that deep plant- 
Let’s have ‘the 


the new method of propagation with 
success? 

In a letter to me recently, a friend 
asked concerning budding as a method 
of propagating the higher priced 
Peonies. He said he has tried it with 
the same variety and that they in- 
variably grew. Why could not buds 
of the higher priced kinds be grafted 
on the roots of cheap ones of which 
anyone has plenty? Or, as there are 
usually some roots and some eyes that 
are detached, why, in expensive vari- 
eties, could we not graft them to- 
gether instead of mourning the loss of 
several good divisions? 

If someone has had such experience 
and with good results won’t he please 
tell us about it? And if anyone is 
sure it can’t be done, well we would 
like to hear it anyway. 


G. W. THACKER 





Peony—La France 


I have grown and flowered Peony 
La France for several years, and it 
was only last season, (Spring of 
1924), that this variety seemed to be 
at its best. Perhaps my experience 
may interest others, and will lead 
them to offer further comments on 
this unusual Peony. 

La France opens like a Rose, and 
last Spring it was one of the most 
beautiful Peonies, if not the most 
beautiful, which I cut from my gar- 
den. It seemed to be at its best when 
allowed to open in the house, but was 
beautiful when left on the plant. It 
is presumed that because this is a 
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late Peony that during average sea- 
son it encounters hot weather, and, 
therefore does not open as it should. 
The season of 1924 was such that the 
late Peonies behaved as well or better 
than the early ones, some of the lat- 
ter being caught by slight frosts 
which damaged the bloom. 

Up to 1924 I surely would have been 
ready to discard La France as no 
good for Northern New York, but now 
that it has proven itself here one 
year out of four or five it has esta- 
blished itself as one of my standards, 
and I shall hope that another favor- 
able season will produce as beautiful 
bloom on La France as was secured 
last Spring. 

(THE EDITOR) 





Ammonium Sulphate for Peonies 


This chemical fertilizer is used to 
supply nitrogen to plants, and gives 
an acid reaction when used. Both of 
these the Peony resents in any con- 
siderable quantity or degree, and the 
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use of such a fertilizer would be con- 
trary to the usual recommendations of 
experienced Peony growers. 


A Peony will do well in ordinary 
good soil without any fertilizer, and 
potash and phosphates, to promote 
root growth and bloom, respectively, 
are those most commonly used; 
though a small quantity of nitrates 
judiciously applied might result in in- 
creased length of stem. But even this 
gain might be at the expense of the 
next year’s growth, for a Peony likes 
to set its own pace and resents the 
whip much more than most plants do. 

If any one can report definite gains 
from the use of ammonium sulphate 
on Peonies, with no harmful results 
over a term of years, the information 
would be welcome to all Peony grow- 
ers, and especially to the commercial 
cut flower growers, who are always 
between the problems of furnishing 
blooms on long stems and at the same 
time not reducing the next season’s 
bloom. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 





Water Lilies 


NE of the most fascinating and in- 

teresting phases of gardening, where 
there is a large enough expanse of water, 
whether pond, lake or rivulet, and pleas- 
ant surroundings, is the cultivation of 
aquatic plants in general and the hy- 
brid Water Lilies (Nymphzas) in par- 
ticular. It is remarkable with what 
rapidity these beautiful and interesting 
plants have of late years come to the 
front, so that there are few gardens of 
any note without their Water Lily tank 
or artificial pond. 


Natural or artificial sheets of water 
dotted with these fragrant flowers and 
the accompanying fresh green or mottled 
leaves, are sights not readily to be for- 
gotten. All are quite hardy. They 
range in color from snow white to cream, 
from soft pink to dark crimson, and pale 
sulphur to full yellow, and their foliage 
seems specially designed to lend added 
beauty to each particular type and hue 
of flower. It is very desirable that 
Nympheas should be planted in full sun, 
and in still water, though the stronger 
growing kinds, such as the Marliacea 
group, will thrive in slightly running 
water if planted in nooks or bays away 
from the full force of the current. 

Whether planted in tubs, tanks or 
small ponds, evaporation takes place, 
but water for replenishment should never 


be allowed to enter with great force, 


or a large quantity at one time, as the 
sudden chill is harmful and especially 
detrimental to their flowering. Water 
Lilies are not at all capricious as to soil, 
but it should be rather on the stiff side. 
Stiffish loam mixed with a little well 
decayed cow manure is excellent. 
Planting may be proceeded with dur- 
ing May and June, but they may be 
safely transplanted as long as the water 
remains warm. When intended for large 
ponds it is better to plant first in baskets 
and sink in the required positions for 
flowering. When planting in tubs, these 
should be pitched inside and out and 
then sunk in the ground until the edge 
is but a little above the ground level. 





There should be six inches to nine inches 
of prepared soil placed in the bottom 
and the roots should be firmly planted, 
leaving nine inches to twelve inches of 
water all over. 

It is always well to introduce gold fish 
into tubs and small artificial ponds, as 
they destroy the mosquito larve and 
other injurious water insects. If fed 
from one corner the fish become quite 
tame and are much in evidence towards 
feeding time. 


The list of Nymphzas is a long one, 


so I will confine myself to a few of the 
better and more prolific sorts. 
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VARIETIES FOR ONE Foor To 
OF WaTER:—Marliacea albidan” Ea 
flowers, white; M. Carnea, blush Pink: 
M. rosea, rich rose; M. rubra Punctate 
rich purplish red, spotted carmine 
conspicuous orange-scarlet stamens: 
chromatella, a real gem, having te ‘ 
sweetly scented chrome-yellow flower 
should be in all collections; Colas” 
rich rose, very free and _ vigoroys. 
Escarboucle, a most beautiful vermilion 
flower; Robinsoni, medium sized flowe 
a pretty crimson-vermilion, shaded re 
wards centre with rich ochre folig 
spotted chestnut brown; Moorei, this jg 
undoubtedly one of the finest introdue. 
tions, large globular shaped flowers of 
a beautiful soft yellow, with dark olive 
green foliage, marbled chocolate; 
Richmond, another exceedingly handsome 
variety with clear soft pink flowers, ye 
vigorous; Gladstoniana, one of the beg 
for large ponds, having large ornamentg| 
leaves and gigantic snow white flowers, 

For Tuss oR TANKS FOR SIX INcuHps 
TO NINE INCHES OF WATER:—Laydekerj 
fulgens, rich amaranth; L. purpuratg 
rose, shaded lilac; odorata minor, small 
pure white flowers, very suitable for 
aquaria; o. Exquisite, clear pink; 9, 
sulphurea, large flowers of clear sulphur 
shade. 


Other attractions to the water garden 
are the many varieties of bog and water 
plants for planting near the edge of the 
water, or forming small islands; these, 
however, are best planted earlier in the 
year. 


W. Locan, (In The Garden) 





Readers having experience with Lily 
pools on their own premises will con- 
vey a favor by writing up their experi- 
ence with same, for publication in 
THE FLOWER GROWER. Photographs 
are also helpful. 








Water Lilies. 


Pool No. 1 
(Grounds of Dr. Taylor, Tillsonburg, Ont.) 
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How to Hybridize Irises 
BY SIR ARTHUR HORT, BT. 


(In The Garden) 


t fertilise themselves, the stigma 
being so placed that the pollen does 
not fall on it, as in self-fertilised flow- 
ers. It may be as well to mention that 
the stigma (or stigmatic surface) is 
the sticky “lip” under the end of. the 
style branch: the anthers, which bear the 
pollen are below this. Again, it is un- 
likely that pollen borne by wind would 
catch on this surface. Tt follows that 
the Iris is “cross fertilised,” that is, 
requires the co-operation of insects. 
Irises of the most popular and well 
known section, the Bearded group, are 
in fact fertilised by bees. 

It is most interesting to watch a bee 
at work: guided, it is supposed, by the 
“signal” (which in the group under con- 
sideration is a “beard,” in other sections 
a “crest,” or modified beard, or a streak 
of different color to the rest of the 
“fall”), he, or rather it, goes straight 
down the narrow walled passage made 
by the “haft” of the fall to secure the 
drop of nectar which lies at the base. 
He cannot get at it otherwise, because 
the edges of the fall turn upwards so 
as nearly to meet the style branch above, 
forming with it a tunnel; he must go be- 
tween the walls and not over them; if, 
as fiature intends, he perches on the 
signal, the fall is depressed a little by 
his weight, so that the tunnel is en- 
larged and he has an easy passage. 
You may sometimes see him try a short 
cut, and fail. (If this description seems 
complicated, and the terms are unfa- 
miliar, a glance at the diagram at the 
beginning of Mr. Dyke’s new “Handbook 
of Garden Irises,” will make all plain.) 
As he goes down and then returns back- 
wards, pollen from the anthers, which 
adhere to the underside of the style 
branch above him, gets brushed off on 
to his back and sticks to the hairs. Then 
he enters another flower, and, as he 
goes down, some of this pollen rubs off 
on to the stigmatic surface, if it is 
ready; when it is ready, it stands out 
a little from the style branch, to which 
at first it adheres, and becomes sticky. 
The bee then has, in pursuit of his own 
ends, unconsciously paid the Iris for 
his honey; he has enabled No. 2 flower 
to set seed and propagate its kind, by 
conveying to it the pollen of flower 

0. 1. ‘ 

The hybridizer takes his cue from the 
bee, and does slowly and clumsily what 
the insect does rapidly by unerring in- 
stinct. Artificial pollination may be 
done with a stick of sealing wax rubbed 
on the sleeve so that it becomes charged 
with electricity and the pollen grains 
will stick to it; they can then be wiped 
off on the stigma of the flower which is 
to be fertilised. But perhaps an easier 
plan, with a flower whose parts are so 
large and conspicuous as those of most 
Irises, is to nip out a whole anther with 
a small pair of tweezers; the tweezers 
firmly held and the pollen stroked off 
on to the stigma. Several anthers of the 


[< IS well known that most Irises 


same kind may be carried in a small 
box from flower to flower; wind is some- 
times troublesome, or one may drop an 
anther by mistake down the “tunnel” 
or on to the ground. The flower which 
has been treated may be marked with a 
small label (or price ticket) tied on be- 
low it to show what the cross was; the 
simplest way is to put a number cor- 
responding to a number in a_ pocket 
book against which the cross is entered. 
Thus, if I cross Iris pallida with I. 
trojana, I may label the pollinated flower 
23; then, when I gather the seed, I 
look at my pocket book and find 23, “pall, 
x troj.”—in indicating a cross the seed 
parent should be mentioned first. 

If it is desirable to make sure of the 
cross, certain further precautions must 
be taken. The flower should be tied up 
in a muslin bag till the stigma is ready, 
to keep the bees off, and bagged again 
after pollinating. But amateurs will 
probably not care to disfigure their bor- 
ders in this way, and will take the 
chance of being forestalled by a bee or 
followed by one bearing pollen which 
prevails over that artificially applied. 

There is no mystery about this simple 
process; with a little practice a dozen 
flowers may be pollinated in a few min- 
utes. No doubt it is best to do it as 
early as possible; some practitioners, I 
believe, even assist the bud to open 
with their fingers, and so cut out at all 
events the risk of the anticipating bee. 
It is difficult to work in a high wind, 
and it is useless in wet weather, since 
the pollen grains then burst—as our 
most competent authority, Mr. Dykes, 
informs us. 

It is useful to tie the stem bearing a 
pollinated flower to a short stick; Iris 
stems break rather easily in a wind 
especially under the weight of seed pods. 
Then, when old stems are being cut 
down, as they should be, unless seed is 
wanted, those tied up are easily recog- 
nised and spared. 

So much for a rather fascinating pas- 
time. However, many amateurs who 
have little time for such deliberate hy- 
bridizing may yet find great pleasure 
and profit in saving seeds naturally 
formed, letting the bees do the prelim- 
inary work for them. In that case, to 
secure interesting results, it is only 
necessary to start with a fair selection 
of good Irises growing together, and 
either to keep bees or have a neighbor 
who does so. Some kinds, such as 
pallida, bear abundant seed naturally; 
I have often seen five or six pods on one 
stem. Nor need the old stems be left 
long on the plants on the chance of 
seed; it is easy to see when pods are 
forming, in fact, the ovary begins to swell 
almost as soon as the flower has faded. 





New varieties of Irises from seed, 
as described by Sir Arthur Hort above, 
will be interesting to Iris lovers. 
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English Iris 


Referring to the question of R. A. 
B. in THE FLOWER GROWER for No- 
vember regarding English Iris. (I. 
Xiphioides.) This Iris grows to per- 
fection on the light dry upland soils 
of the Puget Sound region in Wash- 
ington. I grew it here by thousands. 


I am advised by an expert who is 
familiar with it that the bulbs can be 
bloomed successfully in most sections 
of the United States, but tends to run 
out in localities South of Oregon and 
East of the Cascade Mountains, ex- 
cept perhaps in certain localities about 
the Great Lakes. I have letters from 
a correspondent who is having success 
with it at Iron River, Wis. 


This is a bulbous Iris, much su- 
perior to the Bearded Iris for cutting, 
as the blooms last four to eight days. 
It blooms in late June, producing two 
large blooms to the spike, the second 
one opening after the first one fades. 
The bulbs are about the size of pigeon 
eggs. They require digging in late 
August or early September, very care- 
ful handling while out of the ground 
to prevent bruising, and must be 
stored in shallow trays in a warm dry 
atmosphere. Handled this way they 
can be kept out of the ground until 
November 1, though earlier planting 
is advisable. Colors range from al- 
most pure white, through lavender, 
pink, blue and intermediate shades 
to deep purple. 


JOE SMITH, (Wash.) 





Propagating Beardless Iris 


It sometimes happens that a native 
Iris fan has a single rhizome of some 
hard-to-get variety and, also, a dear 
friend with whom he would like to 
divide. It takes a lot of patience to 
wait for it to double or treble itself 
in the natural order. To all such, I 
give my’ experience for what it is 
worth. 


Take the root up; wash it off, clean; 
cut the terminal growth back as close 
as possible without cutting the bud; 
place in a pan of clear water, in sub- 
dued light. In a week or so latent 
buds will begin to put forth and the 
single plant will become three, four 
or even five. 

This applies, in my experience, to 
Beardless Iris only. Whether or not 
Germanica would respond to such 
treatment is doubtful. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





It seems necessary continually to 
point out that not all of the material 
about any particular flower is given 
under the regular department head. 
Much interesting material about the 
different flowers is found in the Way- 
side Ramblings department and the 
Queries and Answers department and 
sometimes more or less interspersed 
throughout the general matter of each 
issue. Don’t overlook it. 
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Timely Suggestions for February 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Though Nature’s lonesome, leafless bowers 
With Winter’s awful snows are white, 
The tender smell of leaves and flowers 
Makes May-time in my room tonight. 


—Phoebe Cary 


N THIS locality, February is apt 
to be a cold and decidedly wintry 
month, but with the windows gay 
with the greenery and bright blooms 
of house plants, the indoor aspect may 
be transformed to that of balmy 
springtime. = 
As a result of the care and good 
judgment used, the indoor gardener 
should now be enjoying a wonderful 
display of pretty flowers that should 
be continuous until the time returns 
for outdoor flowers. 


As the flowers on bulbs in the rooms 
fade and the pots are set aside to al- 
low the bulbs to ripen, bring forward 
other potted bulbs that are about to 
bloom in order to have on exhibition 
only such specimens as are worthy of 
admiration. 


While in bloom, Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
etc., require considerable moisture; so 
see that they do not lack for it. Never 
allow the soil of budded bulbs to dry 
out. 


The flowers on forced bulbs, Cycla- 
men, and other plants, may be kept in 
good condition for a long time if one 
takes the precaution to place the 
blooming plants in a cool situation. 


Keep the foliage of the window 
plants free of dust and insects. Re- 
move all faded flowers and dead leaves 
from the plants and shelves. To be 
thrifty and sightly the plants must be 
kept clean. 


To be really beautiful plants should 
be shapely, so take the time to train 
them into form by pinching off un- 
gainly shoots or leaves and by turn- 
ing the pots occasionally so that the 
plants will not be lop-sided. 


If a pan or shallow box of clean, 
moist sand is kept conveniently near, 
pruned surplus branches may be 
plunged into the wet sand as cuttings. 
It is quite surprising to see how many 
of them will develop into nice healthy 
plants. 


Cut back Geraniums, Coleus, and 
other similar plants, and start the 
cuttings for spring bedding plants. 
Shoots that “snap” off readily are 
usually in the proper condition for 
rooting quickly. 


Chrysanthemums and many other 
plants that have been in a dormant or 





semi-dormant condition, may now be 
showing signs of renewed growth, and 
one may begin to apply water spar- 
ingly. 


The soil stored in the cellar or other 
convenient place will now be useful 
for repotting Gloxinia and Amaryllis 
bulbs, Palms, and other plants that 
are in need of it. Soil will also be 
needed for filling the seed boxes. 


At this time the Easter Lilies 
planted weeks ago will likely need 
some attention. As these bulbs, if 
properly planted, are deep down in 
the pot, soil can be filled in about the 
bulb as the plant develops so that 
when full grown it will not prove top 
heavy. 


Any sturdy young shoots that have 
grown from the old Chrysanthemum 
plants if potted in rich soil and cared 
for, will produce fine plants for bloom- 
ing the coming Fall and early Winter. 


Test on blotting paper, or by other 
means, home-grown seeds and those 
that may have been left over from the 
past season so as to be sure of their 
vitality. Then make a list of the new 
seeds that will be required. 


Trim shade trees and thin out 
Apple, Cherry, and other orchard 
trees. Cut out the old canes on Black- 
berry, Gooseberry and Currants. 
Prune Grapes down to new wood. 
Trim Perpetual Roses. 


A foretaste of Spring may be read- 
ily secured by bringing into the house 
the latter part of February branches 
of fruit trees and of flowering shrubs 
that may be forced into bloom by 
merely placing them in a sunny situ- 
ation in a receptacle of water. 


Pansies, Bleeding Hearts, Violets, 
Arbutus, Hepaticas, and other plants, 
if dug up from out doors, and thawed 
out in a cool room will force into early 
indoor bloom. 





Cardamon (Amomum meleguetta) 


| pepey- meleguetta, (cardamon), 
or as it is also known as Alpina 
cardamonum and popularly as the 
Cardamon Plant; is, when properly 
grown and cared for, a most interest- 
ing greenhouse plant, a ground win- 
dow garden plant, and a good com- 
panion to the Parlor Palm Aspidistra. 
It certainly is a charming house com- 
panion as it is easily grown and its 
glossy green foliage emits an agree- 
able aromatic spicy fragrance, and is 
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not effected by dust, gas, or-the 
hot air and changeable temperature 
our rooms. This aromatic herb-like 
plant furnishes the Grains of Parag: 
and the Cardamon Seed which 
both aromatic and stimulant. If jg 
a native of the East Indies from whic, 
it was introduced as early as 1820, 


In cultivation, the Cardamon Plapt 
grows about eighteen inches in hej 
by as much in breadth. It is a herp. 
like plant of compact spreading habit, 
forming a mass of glossy-green ajo. 
matic-fragrant foliage that remains jp 
perfection for months at a time, ang 
large well-grown specimens make Very 
desirable plants for the decoration of 
the greenhouse or window garden dyr. 
ing the winter months; and the porch 
or veranda during the summer seagop, 
Smaller specimens can be used to good 
advantage in filling vases, window 
boxes or grown as single specimens jp 
the flower border. 

In cultivation this Amomum shoulj 
be given a rich, loamy soil; a well. 
drained pot, proportionate to the size 
of the plant; and during the summer 
months, which is their season of 
growth, copious supplies of water, 
both overhead and at the roots. [Ip 
the cooler or winter months, when the 
plants are not growing so rapidly, 
less moisture will be required; yet at 
no time should they be permitted to 
become absolutely dry. Inside, they 
should be given as light and sunny a 
situation as possible and a temper. } 
ature of from 55° to 60°; and if at all 
possible let the leaves and stems he 
occasionally sponged off with water 
in which a little Ivory soap has been 
dissolved, to remove dust, dirt and in- 
sects if any; although as far as my ex- 
perience has extended, I have found 
the plant to be perfectly free from in- 
sects at all times and in all places. 


Propagation is effected by a careful 
division of the older plants, and this 
can be done early in May, and if care 
is taken a definite number of plants of 
any desired size may be secured. 

This plant is also listed in some 
catalogues under the name of Elet- 
teria cardamomum, and the late J. L 
Childs in his Seed and Plant Catalogue 
for 1896 describes it as a plant little 
known and hardly in cultivation in 
this country, but one of great beauty 
and usefulness. 


The leaves have a highly aromatic 
fragrance which is very fine especially 
for scenting clothes or working into 
bouquets or vases of flowers. The 
seeds also are highly aromatic and 
when taken in the mouth have a pleas 
ant taste and add a delicious fragrance 
to the breath. For this purpose they 
are often sold at high prices. 

The foliage of this plant is in itself 
highly ornamental, to say nothing of 
its fragrance; but when in bloom it 
is, indeed, charming. It blooms dur 
ing the Fall and early Winter. White 
flowers, borne in spikes and closely 
resembling some of the most beautiful 
Orchids, last for weeks before fading. 

CHAS. E. PARNELL 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


February 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


LANTING time is near. 


In re-potting the variegated 
Aspidistra, a poor soil must be 
used or the variegation will soon dis- 
appear, and the new leaves will come 
the plain green color. 


stilbe is easily damaged by 
ane before the full develop- 
ment of its shoots and leaves; and 
should first be thoroughly sprayed 
with water when fumigation 1s neces- 
sary. 

In February the Geraniums will be- 
gin a new bloom period if the average 
amount of sunlight is to be had. As 
a house plant one must decide which 
they prefer—symmetrical plants or 
blossoms, it being next an impossibil- 
ity to have both. 


Do not keep constantly moving your 
Palms about the house under the mis- 
taken idea that they benefit by the 
change. Plants do not always like a 
change in location, and when they 
have become accustomed to some cer- 
tain place in the room let them remain 
there. 

February usually brings signs of 
new growth in the Tuberous Begonias, 
and if wanted for the greenhouse or 
conservatory the tubers should be 
started into growth immediately. If 
the plants are to be transferred to the 
garden beds one may wait until April 
before re-potting in rich soil. 


In the greenhouse the pots of 
Babiana should begin to blossom about 
this time and continue to blossom un- 
til May. They require all the sun- 
shine to be had, and liberal waterings 
when in growth. After the flowering 
period water should be gradually with- 
held in order that the bulbs may ripen 
off. 


For something out of the ordinary 
try planting a pot of Tuberose bulbs 
at this season. Do not plant the bulbs 
closer than six inches apart each way, 
and give them full light, heat, rich soil, 
and plenty of water and air. The win- 
dow garden will soon be the sweeter 
with the heavy fragrance of these 
snowy blossoms. 


If you are among the fortunate 
ones who own pots of the velvety 
leaved Anthurium, the choicest among 
all foliage plants, do not neglect to 
give them a fresh top dressing about 
the first of February, or before active 
growth begins. Authorities on grow- 
ing them say that well established 
plants need re-potting only once in 
three years.’ Cuttings should be taken 
in this month. 


If the Gloxinia tubers have sprouted, 
start them into growth in this month. 
They should be planted in pots of light 
Sandy soil, enriched with thoroughly 


rotted stable manure. They must be 
shaded from the sun but want all the 
light possible. Never allow the plants 
to suffer for lack of water, but the 


leaves must never be wet on the upper 
surface. 


Bright sunshiny days in the latter 
part of the month bring out the hid- 
den gold of the Crocus blossoms. The 
seed vessels of the Crocus do not 
emerge from the ground until some 
weeks after the flower has decayed. 
It then comes out and ripens its seeds 
above the ground. Moral:—Do not 
cut off the tops of the Crocus, but let 
them die naturally. 


One of the most interesting of all 
the house plants is the Anthericum ;— 
a pretty little hardy variegated plant 
with its pendant baby plants, looking 
just like a shower bouquet. Antheri- 
cum.is of the easiest culture, and is in- 
creased by division, in fact after one 
has secured the first growing plant it 
is only a question of a short time until 
one has quite a colony. 


The tuberous rooted species of the 
Anemone should be planted in this 
month in a frame where they can be 
safely protected against frost. These 
plants succeed best in moist, partially 
shaded places where they are protected 
against the mid-day sun. Plant in 
open ground as early in the Spring as 
is safe. These plants can be produced 
from seed, flowering the second year, 
but it is far better to plant the tubers. 


The bulbs of the Achimenes should 
be planted about the first of February 
in shallow pans of sandy soil, watered, 
and set away in a place where they 
will not chill. For one must remem- 
ber that the name of the plant means 
to suffer from the cold. When the 
bulbs have sprouted and the young 
plants are about an inch high they 
should be transplanted into pots. Un- 
less one has a conservatory or green- 
house one should not attempt the 
growing of these tender plants. 


After the blooming period of the 
Freesias is over do not make the all 
too common mistake of putting the 
pots in a dark place to ripen off. After 
flowering the plants should be given 
more heat to ripen the bulbs, other- 
wise they will be small and weak. 
The growth for next year’s flowers 
is made at this time and it is impor- 
tant to give the bulbs attention now in 
order to be repaid in the future with 
extra size and better blooming qual- 
ities. 

Give the potted English Ivy an 
abundance of water when the furnace 
heat has absorbed all the moisture 
in the air. On no account should the 
soil be allowed to dry out, as this 
will give the plant a serious setback 
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from which it is slow to recover; 
stunts the new growth; and is an ur- 
gent invitation to the scale and aphis 
to come and make themselves at home. 
Besides taking this one precaution 
about providing an abundance of 
water, this, graceful and decorative 
plant needs no other care. 


Bring pots of Lily bulbs to the light 
at this time in order to induce growth. 
Never make the mistake of placing 
growing Lilies in a warm place else 


‘the stalks will grow long and weak. 


They do best in a cool place, a tem- 
perature of about 60° F. where they: 
can have plenty of light and air. 
These requirements supplied, the bulbs 
will come naturally into bloom in about 
ten weeks. They, of course, can be 
forced and made to bloom in a shorter 
period, but usually at the expense of 
quality and size of flowers. 





Cannas from Seed 


‘THE Canna, considered from the 

standpoint of its very hard seed, is 
aptly termed the “Indian Shot Plant’’. 
The seeds are of a dark brown color 
and range in diameter from 3/16 to 
3/8 inches. The remarkable feature 
of the seed is the very hard horny 
seed coat. In growing this plant from 
seed it is seldom that one obtains 
prompt germination, excepting as .a 
few seeds may be injured or cracked 
which allows the moisture to pene- 
trate. By the use of a file or a sharp 
knife the hard seed coat may be filed 
or chipped to expose the white inner 
portion and when thus treated the 
seed germinates very readily and in 
about six to ten days time, depending 
on the uniformity of the temperature. 
Soaking the seed for twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours in lukewarm water 
will also hasten the germinating pro- 
cess. 


Since Cannas are more or less trop- 
ical in nature they enjoy a rather 
high temperature and will germinate 
readily and grow rapidly under favor- 
able conditions. I have started Can- 
nas with excellent results by chipping 
the seed and placing it between blot- 
ters well moistened and kept in a 
warm place. As soon as the sprouts 
appear and the protuberances indicat- 
ing the formation of roots show on 
the sprout, they may be placed in 
pots or flats of rich soil to grow until 
the time for setting them outdoors. 

Qf course, the seedlings are variable 
in nature and some may produce blos- 
soms as fine as any named varieties 
while others may be of the coarse 
foliage type with small blossoms. If 
started fairly early in the house or 
greenhouse they are almost certain to 
bloom the first year and make a large 
clump of roots to be taken up and kept 
for planting the following year. 

The growing of Cannas, Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums, and Cyclamen from 
seed was a hobby of my boyhood days 
and contributed much to my liking for 
Horticultural pursuits. 

J. B. KEIL 
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Wild Flowers in Gardens 


BY WALTER DESMOND POPHAM, (In Parks and Recreation) 


terest in country life and garden 

making in America there has come 
a renewed interest in plant materials, 
leading to the introduction of plant nov- 
elties from all corners of the globe. 
Oddly enough but little attention has been 
shown in the use of our native plants. 
While laboring vainly to grow European, 
introductions to the perfection with which 
they are pictured in foreign magazines, 
our own wild flowers are rarely used. 
There seems to be an idea that native 
plants are restricted to special uses or 
wild gardens; when really they should 
form the basis of our garden materials. 

A careful study of the fields, woods 
and roadsides of any region will disclose 
a surprising number of plants covering 
the season from the first warm days of 
Spring until the leaves fall, with a suc- 
cession of bloom and even brightening 
the Winter months with brilliant berries 
and showy bark. Nature is very consid- 
erate, filling the marshes with one sort 
of plant, while near-by dry hillsides sup- 
port an entirely different growth, yet in 
both situations a succession of bloom 
continues throughout the season. Those 
gardens which are dependent entirely 
upon foreign plants after one gay out- 
burst in early Spring soon become bare 
of bloom and remain uninteresting for 
the rest of the season, while our road- 
sides show continuous interest through- 
out the season. ; 

Most of the introduced material is 
rather exacting as to culture and situa- 
tion and requires a large amount of 
“coddling,” while the sturdy natives 
flourish in out of the way situations with 
no care whatsoever. Fall Chrysanthe- 
mums of doubtful hardiness are planted 
and tenderly cared for in our borders 
when our fields show an unmatched 
array of Fall Asters, hardy, sturdy and 
easy of culture, and of a beauty far 
surpassing the gaudy colors of the 
Chrysanthemums. Many foreign Lilies 
which are not suited to our climate are 
planted annually while the: graceful 
meadow Lily (Lilium canadense) and 
the showy Turk’s-cap Lily (Lilium 
superbum) of our fields and woods are 
neglected, when if given a chance they 
would fill our border with beautiful 
blooms. The mounting cost of labor 
makes extensive gardens impractical, 
especially with the more exacting foreign 
introductions. The easiest way to over- 
come this is to use the native materials 
which thrive with little attention. 

Many of the foreign offerings, not 
native to our soil, are out of keeping 
with our surroundings. The many horti- 
cultural productions with vari-colored 
and extremely double flowers and very 
formal appearing plants are unsuited to 
our conditions and landscape, while our 
native plants have an appearance of 
sturdiness, hardiness, naturalness and 
well-being entirely in keeping with their 
surroundings. 

Much of the material brought to this 
country has been found unsuited to 
climatic conditions here. Many of the 
garden favorites of Europe in our gar- 
dens are susceptible to disease and it.sect 
troubles, or the soil is unsuited to their 


W tere the rapid development of in- 


best development and only with difficulty . 


do they grow at all. In a manner much 
the reverse of this some of these foreign 


introductions have developed into obnox- 
ious weeds as, for instance, the Morning 
Glory or the Ox-eye Daisy. 

The American people are fond of going 
into the woods when wild flowers are in 
bloom and digging numbers of plants 
which are carried home and planted 
under conditions exactly opposite of those 
under which they naturally grew, with 
the perfectly natural result that they 
fail to grow. If care were taken in 
lifting the plants at the proper time 
and giving conditions simulating those 
under which they naturally occurred, 
success would be reasonably certain. 
Another mistake commonly made is to 
use native material as isolated specimens 
when by their very nature they should 
grow in masses or colonies. A little care 
of one’s property should soon show what 
situations demand certain plants. 

If one has a swampy place in the gar- 
den it is obviously the place for those 
native plants found in such locations, as 
the native Blue Flag, the Buttercups, 
the Loosestrifes and other like plants. 
Dry spots present a different problem 
and a study of some dry, uncultivated 
spot will reveal such hardy things as the 
Butterfly Weed, the Helianthus, the Bay- 
berry and the Wild Rose, which should 
be in such plantings. One sort of plant 
is found on dry hillsides, another favors 
a shady situation, while others prefer 
moist, shaded nooks. The problem is the 
same for any locality and a study of the 
situations approximating those of the 
garden will solve the difficulty. 

American nurserymen have been slow 
to recognize the value and possibilities of 
our native material but the last few 
years have seen a marked increase in 
the native materials offered, in fact some 
nurserymen of late specialize in wild 
flowers. In most cases, it is better to 
buy such materials from the nursery- 
man, as nursery grown stock is superior 
in quality and transplants much more 
readily than plants dug from the woods. 
Also, collecting wild flowers in large 
quantities robs the woods of its greatest 
charm. Conservation, not vandalism, 
should govern our policy. 

However, as many desirable plants are 
not offered by nurseries and can only be 
obtained by collecting from the woods 
and fields, one should try to learn some- 
thing of the growth of the plant desired 
and transplant at the more favorable 
time. The general rules for transplant- 
ing and subsequent care apply equally 
well to this class of material as to other 
plants. 

Not all foreign material should be con- 
demned. Our policy in the past has been 
to accept introductions from Europe 
which has a climate unlike our own and 
consequently few of the introductions 
have been happy here. Of late much 
material has come from Japan which 
has a climate similar to our own and 
among them have been plants of great 
value, such as the Japanese Yew and 
some of the Viburnums to mention a 
few. The western coast of North 
America has many beautiful wild flow- 
ers which thrive in eastern locations. 
There is a distinct opening for new 
plants but they must be hardy enough 
to withstand the rigors of our climate. 

An awakened public interest in this 
subject would mean a more beautiful 
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America. The Blue Flag of our ma 
should supplant the Japanese Iris 
plant for moist situations, the nin 
Lilies of our fields the tender artificis) 
appearing ones consigned to us Pi 
Europe. Hepatica is a better even 
cover than Vinca minor, our abe 
Rhododendrons, as Catawbiense = 
Cariolianum are better suited. to ~ 
landscape than the gaudy Creations of 
Holland growers. Instead of the stiffly 
unnatural plants consigned to us 
European horticulturists a new plantin 
list should be made with “America First 
as the slogan, and with naturalness and 
informality coupled with hardiness and 
dependability as the keynote. 





Lobelia cardinalis 
(Cardinal Flower) 


This most beautiful and rare of North 

American wild flowers, native only in re. 
stricted areas, is but little known 
seldom cultivated in gardens or parks. 
_ In its native habitat it is found grow. 
ing most profusely on that narrow gtyj 
of soil between low and high wate 
marks on the margin of streams and 
lagoons. Its seeds are oblong, minute 
and light in weight and are diffused by 
floating upon the waters of streams, As 
the flood waters recede, the seeds lodge 
upon the soil between high and low 
water marks. In August the plants are 
often seen flowering profusely, partly 
submerged on the margin of streams, 

Domestic livestock devour this plant 
so avidly that it flowers very sparsely 
on pastured lands. During periods of 
excessive floods, its seeds are cast upon 
higher and dryer grounds and then it js 
found growing and flowering on large, 
strong spikes two feet to three feet tall, 
in open sunlight and also in dense shade 
of lofty trees. 

Lobelia cardinalis is one of the most 
easy of wild flowers to naturalize by 
sowing the seed at the right time on 
soils favorable to their germination and 
success. Many city parks have either 
running streams or lagoons on the mar 
gins of which this flower can be grown 
in profusion, by sowing the seeds upon 
the wet soil upon the approach of warm 
weather late in Spring. Although this 
flower grows native on the margin of 
cold northern -streams, -its seeds ger- 
minate only under warmth of atmos 


phere. A. H. Lake, (Wis.) 


[This is another native flower that has been 
more or less ignored at home, while European 
specialists have been featuring it for scores of 
years. In many English hardy plant lists im | 
proved forms of L. cardinalis are quoted, one 
named Queen Victoria having been in commerte 
for many years. 

Bailey states that L. cardinalis has not given 
any specially valuable forms, but it would appear 
that in England, at least, it has been considerably 
improved. The variety mentioned is a 
cent type and is usually propagated from cuttings. 
Seed of this, however, comes true, the deep copper 
colored foliage also being retained. 

In addition to this, L. cardinalis robuste 
grandiflora (scarlet), is also obtainable in seed 
form, and a more recent variety, named Tups. 
This latter grows about four feet and 
glorious crimson spikes. Furthermore, there # 
a race of hybrids available; a packet of this 
strain yields not a few distinct forms and shades 
of red. 

While classed as a herbaceous perennial L. cat 
dinalis rarely survives a Winter outdoors im 
land and, for this reason, it is usually sown early 
and treated like an Antirrhinum; or young plans 
are carried over in frames, like Pentstemons. 
Although partial to moist situations, it is 
at home in a border or bed, and in some of the 
London parks it has been used with fine effect. 

We may mention that some of our best 
men list L. cardinalis, but we have not observed 
any improved forms in their offerings.—Eb.] 


—(Florists’ Exchange) 
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The Little Gardens of England 


BY E. E. MILLER 


down in Kent. Her house was 
made by putting two very small 
cottages together, end to end. It sits 


Me Boddington has a little farm 


directly against the road—a winding 


lish way. The typical Englishman 
thinks of a bit of ground as a place 
to grow something, and of his house 
as a place shut away from the rest 
of the world. 
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has yet to learn, as the English have 
so well learned, that one can catch the 
glory of sunshine and of shifting 
shadow in just a few square feet of 
land if he will but throw a net of 
green over the ground and border it 
round with shimmering webs of leaf 
and blossom. 


6 little garden-plot at the end of 
the old Crown Inn, where many a 








Mrs. Boddington’s Cottage by the Roadside 


pyroad well surfaced but little trav- 
eled. As one goes down the road, the 
thorn hedge of the country gives way 
to an evergreen hedge of Privet; and 
that to a bit of wall with a big door 
in it and Ivy clambering over the top 
of it. The wall joins the front of the 
white house, and beyond the house is 
more hedge. 

It is not an ideally located house 
and it is a very unpretentious one, 
but to the passer-by it is uniquely at- 
tractive. Without the green things 
about it, the hint of seclusion and 
mystery given by the wall and the 
big door, it would be a. very ordinary 
place. In our country it would prob- 
ably have been allowed to remain ordi- 
nary and unattractive and open to the 
gaze of all; but that is not the Eng- 


To enter this little home one passes 
in through the doorway in the wall 
and up a little path to the cottage 
door. Vines grow over the doorway 
and clamber up the chimney, and flow- 
ers blossom against the house. That 
is one side of the tiny entrance-garden ; 
the wall makes another side; a curv- 
ing hedge runs around to the little 
back porch to give complete privacy, 
and, with the aid of grass and flow- 
ers, to make an appealing little beauty 
spot. The average American home 
owner—especially if the owner of a 
country home—would not think the 
plot of ground large enough to be of 
any real value. Nor has the average 
American even dreamed of the rest- 
ful charm such a 40 by 50 foot plot 
of ground may be made to hold. He 














. Backyard Gardens at Leamington 
“Bright flowers above the gray walls ” 








Inside the Little Garden 


celebrity, from Dickens and Cruik- 
shanks, to Douglas Fairbanks and 
Mary Pickford, has been entertained, 
is somewhat larger than Mrs. Bod- 
dington’s tiny yard; but it is not 








Looking across the River Leam 


large—it is only a bit of ground be- 
tween the end of a public house and 
the road that bends to go by it. But 
there is a carpet of green on it; a 
hedge around it; trim evergreens and 
bowering vines to give it the distinc- 
tion of quaintness; and the brilliance 
of blossom to make it cheerful and 
inviting. 

The British tradition led the inn- 
owner to see in the little half-circle 
of unutilized ground a place for pretty 
things to grow. The tradition of 
much of owr country would permit the 
owner of such a piece of ground to 
see in it a place to throw old cans and 
broken bottles, trusting to the weeds 
to hide them. 
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These little garden plots are not 
exceptional. They are typical, and 
they set for us an example we may 
and should follow. 

In the art of garden planting I 
doubt if England has a great deal to 
teach us. It is easy even for one who 
is not a landscape artist or a garden- 





ing expert to find fault with many ar- 
rangements and with many combina- 
tions of both form and color; but 
when one travels for miles down a 
country road and sees trimly kept 
shrubbery and brilliant flowers about 
every home, the general impression is 
one of exceeding beauty. And when 
he looks into a half a hundred back- 
yards from the railway or the top of 
a tram and sees every one of them 
made into a little outdoor living room; 
private, restful, remunerative per- 
haps—for vegetables usually grow 
along with the flowers without spoil- 
ing the effect—he cannot but realize 
that we of America have yet to learn 
the art of utilizing little tracts of 
land, and have yet to come to a full 
appreciation of the pleasant and hope- 
giving labor of garden making. 

It is hard to show the beauty of 
these little gardens in pictures. The 
one of Leamington shows how each 
narrow, walled-in backyard along the 
River Leam was utilized and set to 
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growing things, but it does not show 
the brilliance of the blossoms against 
and above the gray and rose-tinted 
walls, or fill one with a longing for 
a tiny hidden garden of his own, as 
the reality cannot fail to fill him. 
Another charming view was that of 
another backyard across the same 





A Little Plot of Ground Between the 
“Pub” and the Road. Sarre in Kent 


river, a mass of foliage and of shin- 
ing bloom that hung down to the 
water’s edge. The picture gives an 
idea of it, and gives also an idea of 
the care that is given to making beau- 
tiful the banks of England’s little 
rivers—of the well kept grass and 
the shadowing foliage which are so 
generally found there and might be 
so often used to make our smaller 
streams a delight to the eye and a 
center of community life. 


Surely the English have, as we have 
not, the appreciation of outdoor living 
and outdoor beauty, and surely they 
have learned better than we, the art 
of putting little pieces of ground to 
the production of beauty and of mak- 
ing charming little gardens or rest- 
ful bowers of green wherever space 
can be found to start a few vines and 
handful of flower seeds to growing. 
It is an appreciation we much need 
to acquire, an art to which we much 
need to devote ourselves. 





Growing Seedlings in 
Sterilized Soil - 


ANY a seed box has been started 

upon its career with the finest 
of soil and the best of intentions. The 
conditions of fertility, texture, humus 
and moisture content have all been 
thoughtfully provided—but here is 
where the story changes. Hidden 
away in the humus were some spores 
of disease-producing organisms un- 
known to the ambitious gardener. 
These spores find also that conditions 
are very much to their liking and pro- 
ceed to multiply in their usual man- 
ner (“multiply” is a good word in this 
connection) and are lying in wait for 
the tender sprouts soon to issue from 
the seeds which were carefully tucked 




















away in the moist soil with great 
hopes of success. 

The seeds of possibly a half dozen 
species are placed in this soil and 
among them several that are very ten- 
der in their early growth. Upon these 
the disease-producing organisms be- 
gin their work. A possible result in 
such a case is the destruction of the 
sprout as it emerges from the seed, 
naturally preventing further growth 
and resulting in the loss of the seed. 
Some individuals may reach the sur- 
face and begin to unfold their coty- 
ledons only to wither and die because 
the same organism has attacked the 
stem at the surface of the soil. All 
of this composes a rather doleful pic- 
ture and we will turn from it to con- 
sider the remedy. It is a simple one 
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and consists of sterilizatio 
ing. » Py heat. 
If the seed box is small en 
set bodily in the oven after re 
has been filled in, the sterilization ma 
be effected by maintaining the tem . 
ature of the oven at about 250 to 300° 
for not less than an hour, with a two. 
hour period preferred. The 80 
should not be moistened before placin, 
in the oven as the heating would tend 
to bake the soil into a compact magg 
The condition of the soil when jug 
right for passing through a screen of 
one-fourth inch mesh will be about 
right for the sterilization process, 
After the soil is cool the seeds May 
be sown and sufficient water given to 
bring the moisture content to the 
proper degree. Such a treatment de. 
stroys all of the disease organisms 
which may be present as well ag lj 
weed seeds which might confuse the 
beginner, who may not recognize the 
seedling stage of an unfamiliar plant, 
The plant food present in the gpjj 
seems also to be put in a better cop. 
dition and the plants usually indicate 
satisfaction with the conditions by 
vigorous growth. 


It is almost unnecessary to add the 
scientific name of the organisms caus. 
ing the troubles above described, but 
for the benefit. of those who are go 
inclined, the sterile fungus of several 
species of Rhizoctonia as well as a few 
species of Botrytis are among the con- 
stant enemies of the seedling, espe 
cially under conditions of moisture 
and temperature favorable to plant 
growth. 

This condition is often met with 
in greenhouses and hot beds and, when 
necessary to forestall loss from this 
cause, larger areas of soil may be 
treated by means of the formaldehyde 
drench, which means simply soaking 
the soil with a dilution of commercial 
formalin as purchased in the drug 
stores at the rate of one pint to fifteen 
gallons of water. This is applied in 
successive sprinkling until a total of 
three or four quarts per square foot 
of soil has been applied. ; 

The work must be done several 
weeks before the seeds are to be sown 
to allow time for the fumes to escape 
as they are injurious to plant growth. 
This treatment destroys all forms of 
life including insects, weed seeds and 
the disease producing organisms. The 
affect of the treatment is increased 
by closely covering the soil with can- 
vas or heavy paper, and the placing 
of sash over the hot bed if it happens 
to be the location of the treatment. 
A thorough stirring of the soil as soon 
as the excessive moisture has drained 
away will assist in the escape of the 
fumes and hasten the time when seed- 
ing may begin. The vegetable gar- 
dener will find this also a valuable 
treatment, for such diseases as cab- 
bage club-root. “Yellows” and “wilts” 
of various descriptions will be kept 
in check by growing the seedlings i 
sterilized soil. 


J. B. KEI 
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The Dunes in Winter 


of stories of the Indiana Sand 

Dunes; mostly describing some 
of the wild flowers of that wonderful 
region of lakes, ponds, wet meadows, 
‘quaking bogs, steep sand hills, barren 
plateaus and timbered low grounds. 
So far, all have been confined in their 
scope to the three seasons of Spring, 
Summer and Autumn, but it must not 
be concluded that this region is with- 
out winter charms, some of which we 
will try to describe. 
, Perhaps, as a prelude, the following 
excerpt from an unpublished attempt 
at versification by the writer may 


serve. 


Now, the smoky days have left us, 
And the snow has capped the ridges, 
Covered valleys, chained the brooklets. 
In the Winter fine the icehills 

Which invade the shallow waters 

Of the Great Lake’s southern border. 
Ice for miles and miles in ridges— 
Rough and broken on the levels— 
Covers lake from east to westward; 
Forming caves and fairy grottoes 
Where the rushing waves in caverns 
Hang the roofs with spears that glisten— 
Icy spears like shining. silver. 


HE writer has contributed to 
THE FLOWER GROWER a number 


Now the softly falling snow flakes 
Clothe in white the naked branches 
Of the bare and leafless forest; 
Weighing down both Pine and Cedar 
With a fluffy, chilly blanket; 

Forming tents and fairy lodges 
’Neath the drooped and laden branches 
Where the Partridge and the Rabbit 
Crouch on stormy days for shelter. 
All the forest brush is covered 
’Neath its chilly, wintry blanket; 

All the Summer birds are absent 

In the sunny, distant Southland; 

All the Winter birds are hidden— 
Even Chicadee seeks shelter; 

Not a sound to break the silence 

Of the forest in the Winter. 


The approach of Winter in the 
Dunes is usually very gradual. Their 
proximity to that great body of water, 
Lake Michigan, their numerous small 
lakes, ponds, wet meadows, marshes 
and bogs seems to prevent or modify 
the first frosts so common farther in- 
land; and, frequently, as in the past 
season, many of the fall flowers, such 
as Asters. and Gentians, and some 
others, continue in vigorous bloom un- 
til solidly frozen; and often some of 
the spring flowers of several kinds, 
undertake a second blooming season. 
This season 6n the 2nd of November, 
I found Fringed and Bottle Gentians, 
Harebells, several of the Aster family, 
a number of the Blazing Stars un- 
touched by the frosts (light ones) 
and in vigorous bloom. In a second 
bloom were both the Viola Canadensis 
and V. pedata, or Birdfoot. 

Even before the first appearance of 
frost, Tupelo, Sumac, Poison Ivy, 
Virginia Creeper and some other trees 
and shrubs begin to show brilliant 
coloring; but we will not linger in ad- 





BY C. H. ROBINSON 


miration of a fall beauty. All too soon 
the colors fade, and except for some of 
the Oaks which retain their brown or 
yellow and withered leaves until 
nearly Spring, the fall rains have 


preceded them—and the nights have 
each week grown colder. 

Even before the first snow of any 
importance, or a sharp freeze, ice from 
the far northern end of the lake, 











Shore Ice still left on April 13, 1924 


stripped all bare, and their leaves lie 
as a thick carpet in the denser woods, 
and are tinder boxes ready-made, for 
the careless and ubiquitous cigarette 
smoker. 


driven by the north winds, drifts down 
in fields or floes. These being thin, 
easily pass over the sand bars near 
the shore and, unless soon melted in 
the warmer water, are driven upon 




















A Commercial Fishery and a few Summer Cottages 


4 rattlesnakes, blue racers, and 
other serpents, and hibernating 
animals have sought their winter 
quarters to “sleep it off;” the aquatic 
birds which have made our ponds and 
the adjacent lake resting stations in 
their flight to a warmer clime, finding 
thin ice covering the ponds in the 
morning, have resumed their flight— 
the smaller migrating birds had long 





the low beach by the first storm and 
piled up in fantastic shapes or spread 
upon the low sands. This forms a 
barrier against which succeeding 
floes are driven and broken up; but 
finally freezing to the bottom of the 
shallow water inside the first sand- 
bar, it often remains in this condition 
until late in the Spring. The thicker 
fields or floes, reaching the first sand- 
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bar, and being unable to pass _ it, 
driven by storms, buckle and pile up 
as a range of saw-tooth hills the whole 
length of the bar, sometimes with 
their summits as high as thirty or 
forty feet. Against this barrier more 
ice floes, driven by storms, dash and 
shatter, the waves freezing in the cav- 





see in the clouds or in polished, veined 
marble. Often these are not recog- 
nizable until the plate is developed. 
Having made some ice exposures one 
day last Winter, I was surprised to 
find in two of them human profiles. 
One, a little aided by imagination, was 
Santa Claus—whiskers, turned up 




















Good showing of the Dune Range 


Broken ice 


ities and interstices of the piled up 
hills until they become solid; or wash- 
ing out their interiors, form caves and 
grottoes. In many cases the waves 
finding a passage through an ice hill 
convert it into a small crater through 
which wind-driven waves spout water, 


near the 


Shore 
nose, fur cap and all; the other, with 


-out calling upon imagination, is clearly 


a fairly good portrait of her late Royal 

Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

S° ARCTIC-LIKE is this part of 
Lake Michigan in some Winters 

that a few years ago a film producing 
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branches. of trees, weighing down 
small Oaks which have not yet g 
their brown foliage, and forming tents 
and mounds of the small Pines an 
Cedars whose heavy, winter clothj 
retains the snow, clothing the hillsides 
and flats with a spotless, white 


blanket, I love to climb one of oy 








A light fall of soft snow 


high, conical sandhills like Mt. Tom 
(only 212 feet high, to be sure, but 
quite a mountain in this generally 
level region of Illinois and Indiana) 
and from its summit, with the aid of 
my field glasses, look over the many 
square miles of open forest, long, 
snow-covered ridges, wide marsh 
meadows and icebound ponds: Or, 
turning to Lake Michigan at my feet, 
see some of the tall buildings in Chi- 











A sleet had fallen the night before 
and every tree and bush sparkled 


which, freezing as it falls on the out- 
side of the ice hills, increases their 
height, spreads and enlarges them. 
Some seasons there are as many as 
three ranges of these hills on parallel 
sand bars, and these often remain un- 
til late in the Spring. 


When the ice in the lake begins to 
disappear and the water to the north 
is fairly open, the wind-driven waves 
undermine the ice resting on the bars, 
wash the sand out, and large frag- 
ments of the hills break off and float 
away, leaving perpendicular or pro- 
jecting sides often twenty feet or 
more in perpendicular height, which 
assume the most fantastic shapes— 
often profiles such as we sometimes 


company established a camp at the 
Dunes, with Eskimo sledges, natives, 
dogs, boats, igloos, harpoons, stuffed 
seals and walrus and other artic ani- 
mals and paraphernalia. They re- 
mained about three weeks, and even 
had a_esmall sailing vessel—full- 
rigged,—which they allowed to freeze 
in and then released by blowing away 
the surrounding ice with dynamite. It 
was to use with an arctic scenario. I 
wonder how many readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER have seen this movie 
and wondered at the faithful repro- 
duction of the Far North. 

Back from the lake, when a light 
fall of wet snow comes in early Win- 
ter, sticking to the trunks and 








Ice on the Bars at the Spring Breakup 


cago, forty miles northwest but 
plainly visible on a clear day; while 
to the northeast about ten miles away, 
the pier at Michigan City stretches 
far out with a lighthouse at the lake 
end. The city itself is hidden by the 
hills and forest which intervene, but 
adjoining it on the south we can see 
the grey walls of the Northern In- 
diana Penitentiary, and running west 
is the broad low valley through which 
is the Southshore Electric Railway 
with the Tolleston Beach—an ancient 
shore line of the lake,—a few hun- 
dred yards to the south. It is worth 
the climb. 


HEN the keen winds drive me 
from this elevation and the snow 
is not too deep, I love a long hike im 
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south of the be i 
i cts from the wind. note 
Te ee of Squirrels, Grouse, Wood- 
: k Quails, Rabbits and other small 
animals to determine whether the 
ok open season, which is all too 
“aed has greatly reduced their num- 
bers, and rejoice when the tracks in- 
dicate that my small friends have 
come through fairly well. A patch 
of bloody snow—a fluff of fur or 
feathers here and there, suggest the 
“Brer Fox” has captured a meal, but 
I can excuse him, though I do not like 
to meet a man with a dog and gun. 
If a heavy sleet has fallen the night 
before, I sometimes make snap-shots 
of shrubs and bushes bent to the 
ground by the weight, or glistening 
like diamonds with the icy covering 
of sleet. Occasionally, a snow crust 
makes walking difficult, unless upon 
skis or snowshoes, but my snowshoe 
education is negligible and after a few 


the woods 





falls, I fold my poncho for a tobaggan 
and slide down the steeper hills, to 
make my tired way to the station, 
hoping for a better day next Sunday. 


The Chicago Prairie Club, to which 
I belong, has a membership of about 
1300, a barn-like club-house on the 
lake ridge, with 50 acres of hills and 
forest and half a mile of beach. On 
the beaches and top of the lake ridge 
are cottages and shacks of members, 
as many as a hundred, perhaps, and 
while most are closed for the season 
in the Fall, quite a number whose 
owners spend week-ends there during 
much of the Winter, have stoves or 
fire-places and are fairly comfortable. 
When very stormy or extremely cold, 
I readily find a place for warmth and 
rest, but some of the most enjoyable 
days I have spent during the past ten 
years have been on long walks when 
the thermometer was near zero. 





The Bag-Worm 


and Its Control 


BY C. F: GREEVES CARPENTER, F. E. S. 


N INSECT which does much dam- 
age to evergreens, fruit and 
shade trees, and ornamental 

shrubs, is a small larva or worm, 
which, from its habit of carrying a 
collection of leaves, etc., erect over the 
anal extremity, is popularly known as 
the bag-worm. The depredations of 
these insects when they occur in num- 
bers is a source of great loss in nur- 
series; and on private estates its 
ravages are particularly disastrous as 
they may completely defoliate the 
trees. While arborvitae and ever- 
greens are its favored food, it will 
feed on a wide variety of trees and 
shrubs, but does not appear to be at- 
tracted to Oak trees. 


The bag-worm is native to N. 
America, and may be found anywhere 
from Massachusetts to Nebraska and 
Kansas in the west, and as far south 
as Texas. Winter is passed in the egg 
stage, in the old female bags sus- 
pended from the twigs and branches 
of trees. In late Spring the eggs 
hatch into dull brown larvae with 
large white heads; the three segments 
immediately behind the head, which 
are known as the thoracic segments, 
are white and chitinous. The newly 
hatched larvae will make its way to 
the nearest leaf, where it commences 


‘to feed and to construct a case or bag. 


This latter task is accomplished by the 
larva first cutting off a piece of leaf 
which it holds with its forelegs, and 
then by spinning a quantity of silk, 
which is gradually shaped about its 
body. To this mass are added pieces 
of leaves and twigs. The whole ease 
is then fastened to the abdomen, com- 
pletely covering it. When the insect 
moves about in search of fresh food it 
carries its abdomen erect with the 
bag in a perpendicular position. — 

It molts four times before reaching 





maturity; and during each molt the 
bag is kept closed, but there is a nar- 
row opening through which the cast 
larval skin and excrement may be 
passed. When the larva approaches 
maturity it is no longer able to hold 
its case or bag erect, and it hangs 
down until, finally, when its growth is 
completed, it fastens the bag by a 
strong silken thread to a twig, the 
pointed end downwards. Within this 
hermitage it undergoes a transforma- 
tion to the pupal stage. This meta- 
morphosis occupies about three weeks, 
at the end of which time the adult 
male emerges from the lower end of 
its case, and flies off in search of the 
females. The male moth has a black 
body with shining wings. 

The females do not emerge from 
their bags on reaching the adult stage, 
but remain within their retreats. The 
male is obliged to seek a female bag 
in which the inmate is near the open- 
ing, in order to mate. Eggs are laid 
by the wingless females within the 
bag, and when this has been satis- 
factorily accomplished, the mother 
pushes what remains of her shrivelled 
body into the lower end of the case, 
where she dies. The eggs do not 
hatch until about the middle of May 
the following year. 


The control of these insects is not 
difficult, particularly if the infested 
area is not large. Hand picking of 
the hanging, brownish bags should be 
done during the Winter, and these 
should be burnt. The trees can be 
sprayed with powdered arsenate of 
lead at the rate of one ounce to every 
gallon of water; or, on a commercial 
basis, trees should be sprayed at the 
rate of two pounds powdered arsenate 
of lead to every fifty gallons of water. 
Spraying should, of course, be done 
just before the eggs hatch, so that the 
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young larvae, on hatching, are forced 
to eat only poisoned food. Hand-pick- 
ing during Fall will control the insect 
effectively, but if this is not done it 
is essential that the attacked trees 
and shrubs be sprayed early in May. 





Whitewood Tree 


Whitewood or Tulip Tree, so-called 
from its beautiful Tulip-like blossoms, 
is a most wonderful and dignified ap- 
pearing tree. The wood is choice for 
canoes, carriages, etc., as it serves beau- 
tifully for bent purposes. At Craggy 
Mt., twelve miles northeast of Ashville, 
North Carolina, there is standing a Tulip 
Tree that is thought to be the largest 
one in America. In girth it is thirty- 
one feet, at a distance of ten feet from 
the ground, and it stands upwards of 
150 feet high. There is something to 
make one tremble in the gigantic pro- 
portions, the tall, column-like trunk and 
the strangely cut leaves of this tree when 
it is approached for the first time, and 
the fancy is bred that the world would 
be a very different place if trees should 
ever lose their meek defenselessness and 
strut about, arranging things to suit 
themselves. Man would be very small 
then, while the Tulip Tree might be the 
King of the Globe. It is a tree that at 
all times is readily recognized; but in 
Spring, when it is covered with its Tulip- 
like flowers, it is truly a surprising sight. 
As freely and unconsciously the great 
structure throws out its bloom as though 
it were some lovely, wayside flower. It 
is a great favorite, hardy, grows rapidly 
and becomes without doubt one of the 
largest and most beautiful of the Ameri- 
can forest. Often when growing in the 
“open” it is clothed to the ground. 

(From “A Guide to the Trees,” by 
ALICE LOUNSBERRY) 





Out of the enormous number of 
subscriptions received during Decem- 
ber, a very large number took advan- 
tage of the five year rate, almost as 
many as those who subscribed at the 
three year rate. 

The tremendous flood of subscrip- 
tions during December has put our 
subscription department further be- 
hind with its work than it has ever 
been in the history of this magazine. 
Hundreds of the friends of THE 
FLOWER GROWER have sent in two or 
more new subscriptions. 

Yes, THE FLOWER GROWER is surely 
a co-operative enterprise, and its 
friends make it so. 





My Success With the Wisteria 


(Continued from Page 65) 


with quite a few other plants and 
shrubs, there will, I think, be prac- 
tically no danger but what the layered 
plants will continue to live and grow. 

In addition I found upon examina- 
tion of these layered vines last week 
that the tips of all the runners that 
I potted have all grown to such an ex- 
tent that I have been able to pot 
TWELVE more pots of them, making 
now forty-two pots in all—showing 
the strength and rankness of growth 
of the mother vine. 
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Getting the Early Garden 


Start a Hotbed this Season and Raise Early Flowers and Vegetables to Plant Outside in May 


HE hotbed is a contrivance used 

by gardeners for starting seeds 

of such things as tomatoes, egg- 

plant, etc., which need a long 

season to mature, or for their best ac- 

counting; also to grow early crops of 

lettuce, radishes, carrots, etc., when 
everything outside is frozen. 

A hotbed is made by placing a glass 


A 


sash over fermenting stable manure 
which supplies the necessary heat to 
grow the plants. In the diagram, at 
L, is shown the way a hotbed is made. 
The manure is packed firmly into a 
bed two to three feet high and the 
sash set. on top. More manure is 
banked around the sides and six inches 
of good garden soil put inside in which 
to grow the plants. When the bed is 
made up, it is watered and allowed 
three days for the heat to get settled, 
then the seed can be sown. 


SEED TO SOW 


The seed to sow will depend on what 
the gardener likes best, but here are 
few suggestions :— 


FLOWERS;—Asters, Stocks, Zin- 





BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


nias, Snapdragons, Carnations, Cos- 
mos, Dahlias, Dianthus, Lobelia, Ni- 
cotana, Pansies, Phlox, Ricinus, Salvia, 
Salpiglossis, and Verbena. By sow- 
ing these things early in the hotbed 
nice strong plants like those shown 
at A, I, O, and D, will be ready for 
planting outside in May. 

Perennials to sow under glass to 


Cc 





flower the first year from seed, or to 
make strong plants to set outside in 
May, are:—Aquilegia, Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet William, Delphiniums, 
Foxgloves, Geum, (Mrs. Bradshaw), 
Hollyhocks, and Pentstemons. 

VEGETABLES;—Sow _ tomatoes, 
celery, eggplant, cauliflower, melons, 
and cucumbers. Sow the seed in boxes 
of fine soil, and when large enough to 
handle, transplant into other boxes 
to give them plenty of room to grow 
and make strong plants. 

In filling the boxes make holes in 
the bottoms for drainage as shown at 
E, and place pieces of broken pots or 
flat stones over the holes F, for drain- 
age. Transplant as shown at M, and 
N. M, is a box of seedlings; N, same 
transplanted. 


Cuttings of house plants, shryp 
etc., can be rooted in the hotbed 
G shows how to make a Fuchsia ey}. 
ting from the young wood. H from 
dormant wood. B is a Geranium cut. 
ting and K a Rose cutting. Cuttings 
of Fuchsias rooted in the hotbed wij 
make plants about the size of J, by 
end of April. 


The hotbed should be watered with 
chilled water; that is, water same 
temperature as the frame; and should 
only be watered early in the morning 
or after about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Air is given to the plants 
on warm days, and towards the end 
of April the sashes can be taken off 
altogether in the daytime. 


After the early crops are over, 
plant melons in the hotbed for a sum- 
mer crop. 





Some of my readers say they are 
sure that each issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER is better than the last. A 
rather difficult record to live up 1, 
is it not? 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFYF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from January issue) 


Kunderd). Garnet red, lower petals 
Boney red, edged with white. Form—wide 
triangular. Soil—light loam, Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 30. Days to blooming—96. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color ------------------- of 
Size --------------------- : 
Form -.------------------- 
Substance cut ------------ 10 

Spike: 

Length .----------------- 5 

GRRE ccowcnns-s20--25---- 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 

sg 7 open... 4 

PERE  ccccncwccce 5 

Foliage -----------------+---- 5 

Vigor ----------------------- 5 

Disease resistance ------------ 5 

Productiveness --------------- 3 

Unusual quality : 

SD te camome 4 
er 95 
Rating ----95 


Corydon (Austin). Light salmon rose blended 
and overlaid with pure red toward tips; midribs 
white; lower petal bases stippled and lined lightly 
with rose; pistil pale pink; anthers lilac. Since 
the originator states that it requires a relatively 
moist soil as compared with other varieties and 
therefore, special growing conditions, its use as 
a commercial variety would be limited. Ordinary 
growing conditions are not conducive toward 
large bulblet increase. Form—wide spreading or 
flaring. Soil—light loam. Season—early wet, 
later very dry. Planted—April 30. Days to 
blooming—113 to 117. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BE cei kmdaacaeamnamane 20 
Ecce ekinaeknmauediniesin 14.5 
A i eiidesikichicnl xolciahis virssn tata 5 
Substance cut -..--.--_--- 10 

Spike: 

ND ig Bias arcsic scent ansani 4.5 
a cen 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ----.-- 4 
“ “ open... 5 
eee 5 

re eee 5 

. |e 4 

Disease resistance ~...._..____ 5 

Productiveness .._.....__-____ 2.5 


Unusual quality : 
Color, substance, form. 5 


Costa Rica (Diener). Pale lilac-pink shaded 
and splashed slightly deeper, coloring deeper on 
outside; lower petals with central feather and 
fine stripes of deep magenta, midribs cream ; 
throat green with a scarlet star; pistil pale 
pink; anthers violet blue with pale pink stems. 
Form—wide Orchid. Soil—fibrous loam. Sea- 
son—wet. Planted—May 18. Days to blooming— 
97, 99 and 100. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
EN ‘Rbniiahuimaishisinesalal 20 20 
| SEAR 13.5 14 
| Si ira nat es 5 
Substance cut ..__________ 10 10 
Spike: 
Sees eee 4 4 
| eee 5 5 
Florescence : 


Number blooms ______ 4 4 

os ” open... 5 3 

Placement ........... 5 5 

a ree 3 3 

eee 4 4 

Disease resistance -._.._..____ 5 5 

Premeaveness ............... 4 4 

nusual quality : 

a 2 

Number of spikes ---- 3 

Totale ..<.. 89.5 89 


Ratings --..90 89 


Couronnement (Brunelet).¢ Salmon-red blend- 
ing paler toward throat, blotched carmine-crim- 
son with thin velvety white band in centers. 
Form—wide, flaring, broad petaled. Soil—clay 
loam, Season—average. Planted—May 16. Days 
to blooming—97. 

‘ RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
CE tincthemencaomnanael 20 20 
. ee 13.5 14 
0 ern 5 5 
Substance cut --_--_--__-- 10 10 

Spike 
eae eee ears 5 5 
ig ehncaasco tide eoemeia ano 5 5 
Fiorescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 
= = open... 5 5 
PN, okitcn cence 5 5 

NN i ech can amnndciats 4 4 

WHE “sutbtnesadcuccantuneede 5 5 

Disease resistance -._...--_--- 5 5 

Productiveness ~............... 4 3 


Unusual quality: 
Color, form, number 


TD cccccncameacncna 3 
TD: onions 95.5 93 
Ratings -...96 93 


Crackerjack (Cowee).* Velvety crimson car- 
mine, throat greenish yellow splashed amaranth 
and dull mauve. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
light loam. Season—average. Planted—April 28. 
Days to blooming—91. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
SEE ecacinieucenmenmiaacuemenaale 18 19 
ee ae ae 13.5 13.5 
DE  cceccksnnmnnaimnmnian 5 5 
Substance cut ..........<. 8 8 

Spike: 

IN doth Sic castors acdsee 4 5 
ME ciichscannckndnndsase 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 
- open.. 4 5 
POMNONE  ccccaccucae 5 5 

EES SI oe eee 4 4 

NE cadence ae kieirinmmnmuninn 5 5 

Disease resistance -_.-.-.----- 4.5 4 

PERRECIOIES a nncccncnnesasc 5 5 

Unusual quality : 

ae 1 
a 86.0 87.5 


Ratings ---86 88 


Cream White (Black). Color (Ridgeway). 
White to Cream White throat; pistil White; 
anthers Pale Lavender Violet. Form—wide star. 
Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 
16. Days to blooming—79. 

RATING 

. VALUES PER CENT 

Flower: 


Exhibition Commercial 
UII e-ia ietnc cecesc segprestaincaeab tate 20 20 
BMD. 6 siuccascusacsanoeeon 10 10 


79 


es ee 5 


5 
Substance cut —_-__-_____- 8 ~ 
Spike: 
EE ee 3 5 
CET Git dteksncncniinncnin & 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
” - open... 4 5 
Plasement ........... 4 5 
PIE pickin kiebmincicden 5 5 
Will dimksGbieicthntnnknawe 4 4 
Disease resistance --.-......-_ 5 5 
Productiveness  ............--. 4 4 
Unusual quality: 
Te DE cdcscnncce 4 
Color, bloom young 
GE sstnondvucs 5 
Sl 85 90 
Ratings --..85 90 


Cremilde (Cowee).* Syn. Cremilda. Pale flesh 
with a few flecks of amaranth. Form—wide Lily, 
tips reflexing. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 14. Days to blooming—93. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower Exhibition Commercial 
EP dik cccchip kasi 20 20 
IN ictadsciinbs nach ueehemauiiedeaie 9 11 
ae eae 5 5 
Substance cut -._.._.___. 7 7 

Spike: a 
a ee 3 4 
= aera 3 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -----_- 3 4 
= = open... 4 5 
PONE oc ncccdcccce 5 

RS iia RBar inicinices atin les 3 3 

Sea 4 4 

Disease resistance -._..__.____ 5 5 

Productiveness --..-....-.___. 3 3 

Unusual quality : 

ea 2 
WD chieeseiacencs 3 
IY ectneone 74 84 
Ratings --..74 84 


Crescent Queen (Kunderd). Dark velvety pur- 
plish crimson or wine red. Ruffled. Form— 
wide, fine. Soil—fibrous. loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 8. Days to blooming—90. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ID > dinnmnntionwndheiamael 20 
DD tinictaannkneckinend me 13.5 
ae ea 5 
Substance cut --..._..__-_ 10 

Spike: 
ee ee ee 3 
Rinses otto icin cota tetnisitnmmmnaaial 4 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 5 
“ “ open... 4 
Placement ........... 3.5 

DID (iced mserbitanh liam 4 

.. 2S eee 9 3.5 

Disease resistance _-.....-._.- 5 

Productiveness ..............- 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, form .......... 4 
a 87.5 
Rating ---.-.88 


Crimson Gem (Burpee). Color (Ridgeway). 
Scarlet Red flecked Eosine Pink on tips; bases 
of lower petals Baryta Yellow stippled and lined 
Bordeaux; pistil Rose Pink; anthers Negrosin 
Violet. Form—wide Orchid. Soil—gravelly 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days 
to blooming—67. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Se cicckwnanhubbnene 20 20 
BD sincaiacaammeeioeistaeenadanas 10 10 
ae ae 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 6.5 6.5 

Spike: 

RIT Mhttkinecnenneucemiines 3.5 4 

CEE titieniudmagiicanbam 5 5 
Florescence: . 

Number blooms --.---- 4 4 

” os open... 5 5 

ee 3.5 4 

UINIID:: ccccuapcaceioneatieleinin cidade ipasdicines 5 5 

NEE sake et mean ceeitinaannie 5 5 

Disease resistance -.....--.-.- 4.5 4.5 

Productiveness -..-.......... 4.5 3.5 

Unusual quality: 

Number of spikes ..--. 2 
Totals .._-- 81.5 83.5 
Ratings --..82 84 








a0 


\ 


Crimson Glow (Betscher). A deep scarlet self, 
lower petals with small white bases. Form— 
wide, triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 10. Days to blooming—94. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
BD Asis nccnadenmbaaemeaes 0 20 
SE cakotsunonneecsanmana 15 15 
NR aria ae enccden ee cacmensens 5 5 
Gebetanee cut ...........- 10 10 

Spike: 

I 5 acini mame ae neem 4 4 

EE eer 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

“ “ open_- 4 5 

WE a ccceccccas 5 5 

ME cn ccccdanscnnennnnaus 5 4 

MED. gbidanncmcdnnancaakecan 5 5 

Disease resistance --.--------- 5 5 

Productiveness --------------- 5 5 

Unusual quality : 

DE AUD cn cawo ames 3 

ene 2 
Tem. ««.-- 96 95 
Ratings ---96 95 


Crinkles (Kunderd). Intensely ruffled. Deep 
peach blossom pink, upper petals shading lighter 
toward throat, lower petals and throat blotched 
blood-scarlet. Form—wide, triangular. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—wet. 
to blooming—87 and 82 (large corm). 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
eee er ea 20 20 
a a eh caeniein eenmecccion 10 11 
I cad ka asec. co ects Geen edn aah ai 5 5 
Sees Gut ..........- 10 10 

Spike: 

EE ee ey rere 3.5 4 

eee een 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --.---- 5 5 

- si open... 5 5 

DD. co canansece 4 5 

DRO Cocnancccnacdmeacnnonn 4 4 

ME nGksithcdarcsmaccounsaae 5 5 

Disease resistance ---..--.------ 5 5 

SN 2 cca ch cain enehichimesccnee 5 5 

Unusual quality: 

Form, color, produc- 
tiveness --.------- 5 
Totals --..-- 91.5 94 
Ratings -.-92 94 
Crystal White (Baer). Pure white, central 


inferior petal has small violet-crimson blotch, 
bases of petals deep in throat lined with violet- 
crimson; tips lightly splashed delicate pinkish 


lavender. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay 
loam. Season—dry. Planted—May 5. Days to 
blooming—83. Season—average. Planted—May 
22. Days to blooming—75. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
BION itis d tecxcire aleiio mnsenenee 16 20 
SY picnncnanncnamanmaation 10 11 
ESE eee 5 5 
Gubatance cut «<......«.... 10 10 
Spike: 
DD. ccncnantnneasaaames 3.5 4 
re ee 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
~ wi open... 5 3 
CS eae 4 5 
nee 4 4 
OO eae eee 5 5 
Disease resistance -..--.------ 5 5 
DOE. <nnacancesoace 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
NE ae 3 
Substance, earliness -- 5 
Tete «..24 82.5 90 
Ratings --_-83 90 


Curt Englehart (Pfitzer). Rose with a golden 
sheen or overlay, marked crimson-red shaded 
carmine, with blotch of snow white. Form— 
wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 10. Days to blooming—100. 


RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 
20 20 





Planted—May 5. Days - 


DD. sacktdduncnacagmanaee 14.5 15 

BN siti einem 5 5 

Substance cut ---.-..---- 10 10 

Spike: 

See eae eee 4 5 

er ee 4 4 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 4 5 

be - open... 5 5 

Placement ..........- 3.5 5 

ee aa 5 3 

CF? een 5 5 

Disease resistance -......-_--- 5 5 

Pe een 4 3 
Unusual quality: 

MY tekctceeoccmeee 5 3 

le. 94.0 93 

Ratings -.-..94 93 


Czar Peter (Velthuys). Clear dark wine red, 
white stripe on lower petals to throat. Goliath 
is similar and better. Form—wide open. Soil— 
fibrous loam., Season—average. Planted—May 6. 
Days to blooming—95. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ner eee 20 20 
ES Seer ee eee 10 11 
Es aoe 5 5 
Semseanes cut ............ 6 6 

Spike: 

I i all 3 4 

a 3 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 

ba " open... 3 3 

BONORE - cncccncnscns 3 4 

a! eer 3 2 

i hn aaa ce 3 3 

Disease resistance --.--.----- 5 5 

Productiveness -.....--------- 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

— 2 2 
ce 73 17 
Ratings --.73 TT 


Damon (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Her- 
mosa Pink flamed with Rose Color and Rose Red, 
bases lower petals Light Cadmium blotched Rose 
Red. Pistil Rose Pink; anthers Lavender Violet. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—sandy loam. Sea- 
son wet. Planted—June 18. Days to blooming— 
70. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
I jai Rniks ata aw helmed 16 16 
Ee earns ree 9 9.5 
ee ee 5 5 
Substance cut -.--.--.--.- 7 a 

Spike: 

Ne 4 4 
ea neem 4.5 4.5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
- ” open.. 5 5 
DOE np nccnscaccs 4.5 5 

ILL RATT 5 4 

TEE sniatinwaencninameiaceiw 4 4 

Disease resistance -.....------ 5 5 

Productiveness -.....-------- 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

an 2 
Tee. canes 77.0 79.0 
Ratings -..77 79 


Dark America (Munsell). Color (Ridgeway). 
Pale Amaranth Pink blended on tips and out- 
side with Amaranth Pink, lower petals blotched 
Tyrian Pink with centers of Tyrian Rose; pistil 
Deep Rose Pink; anthers Dark Violet. Form— 
like America. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—71. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
0 ee ee 20 20 
eee 11 11 
eae crs 4.5 4.5 
Substance cut -..-..--.---. 8.5 8.5 
Spike: 
eRe eee 3.5 4.5 
a ere 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -----. 4 5 
ad - open.. 4. 4.6 
PRROGMEE  ccnccnccsce e 5 
RR ate cinta emcee 5 









Vigor 


Disense saskstence 2.222 ‘ 
Productiveness ............... 4.5 5 
Unusual quality: 4 
Color, foliage, earliness 3 3 

Totals _.___ 86.0 on 

Ratings -__86 py 


Darkness (Metzner). Color (Ri 
blood Red blending to edges and been Ox. 
Victoria Lake; velvety; pistil Dahlia p 
anthers Lavender Blue. Pollen drops bad 


spoiling appearance of bloom. F 
Amaryllis. Soil—sandy loam. Seaso 
Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—go —— 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibiti 
CNC eer aE TOL. 20 ” Commerce 
eee 8 8 
co ES een 5 B 
Substance cut --_--_--____ 6 6 
Spike: 
RN ates cee oe 3.5 85 
ea 5 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
“ “ open_-_ 3 4 
Pincement: ............ 5 5 
MD eennieenanbadsaseens 4 25 
WEE nen ncnes sen aaccenene 3.5 8.5 
Disease resistance --_--_--.2-_ 3.5 85 
Productiveness ......-........ 2 LS 
Unusual quality: ? 
Ee 3 
Bloom from young corms 2 
a 75.5 12.5 
Ratings --_76 13 


Dawn (Tracy). Coral pink with edges 
deeper blending to a cream throat penciled with 
amaranth. Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam, 





Season—average. Planted—April 28. Days to 
blooming—86. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
MEE Sic mmacnmietinmatciae 20 20 
iia ch ancien tcaoasesainiadall 11 11.5 
SS eee aes 5 5 
PUNONNSO CUE .........--. 8 8 
Spike: 
ES ere er ee 3 5 
Sere 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
“ “ open... 5 5 
Pe re 5 
DD Gictsagheshackagamadinn 8 
— Ei 5 
Disease resistance 5 
PROGRCUNIOREEE ...n0ncccncccccne 8.5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, number open - 2 
ee 2 
Tete ....- 86.0 88.0 
Ratings --..86 88 
Dawson (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). Lemon 
Chrome self; pistil Martius Yellow; anther 


edged Negrosin Violet. Darker outside of petals. 
Form—wide Orchid. Soil—sandy loam. Se 
son—wet. Planted—June 17. Days to blooming— 


64. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
DD dcninheleniniicimcmeneee 20 20 
ee eee 12 12.6 
TD :<iciasaaie cibatamcnanaaceh waived 5 5 
Geeneeees Cut ............ T 1 
Spike: 
RN eh at ea 4 45 
_.., ae 5 6 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ---.--- 4 4 
” * open... 8. 4.5 
TORRE cncennancce 3.5 6 
ON a mes 5 3.5 
__ eee eR 4 4 
Disease resistance --.--.--_.-- 4.5 45 
Productiveness -....-.--.-..---. 5 6 
Unusual quality: 
Self color branching 
spikes, increase by 
eres 5 


spikes, increase by 


bulbs, earliness -- 5 
Totem ..... 87.5 89.5 
Ratings --..88 90 


(Continued in March issue) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Some Interesting Thoughts on Repro- 
duction and Propagation of 
Bulb or Corm Plants 


BY P. H. LEEWARNER, (England) 


ers of Gladioli who have found 
“bulbs” forming on the stalks at a 
distance from the ground. Gladioli 
are not properly bulbs but corms, and 
bulbous plants are more prone to this 
trick than those growing from corms. 

Thus Tulips will, at times, grow a bulb 
from the stem at quite a distance 
from the ground. ; 

Bulbous plants, including those with 
corms, have, in general, the double 
method of .self-reproduction, viz., (1) 
seed, (2) offsets, or the formation of 
small bulbs or corms beside, below, 
or on top of the parent bulb. In 
“Corm” plants, the old corm perishes 
put, unless removed, remains attached 
to its progeny which will next year 
take its place as producers of leaves 
or flowers. 

There are plants within these cate- 
gories which habitually, and not (as 
with Gladioli) in freakish moments, 
produce new bulbs in the double way 
of, (a) off-sets, (b) in the axils of 
the leaves. The Tiger Lily will carry 
some dozens of baby bulbs, one in each 
axil, almost all the way up the stem. 
So hungry for growth are these, that 
they will often throw out minute 
rootlets preparatory to the moment 
when they will fall on Mother Earth. 
Those lowest on the stem will at times 
send down rootlets, an inch or more 
long, to reach Mother Earth. 

Lilies, indeed, have a passion for 
self-reproduction. Many _ varieties 
which produce off-sets, but do not usu- 
ally form axil-bulblets, (of the Spe- 
ciosum group) constantly form two 
or three bulblets just above the point 
at which the stem-roots strike off 
from the bulb. 

‘ But seeds, off-sets, stem or axillary 
bulblets fail to satisfy many Lilies. 
Lilium Candidum or the Umbellatums, 
for example, will both reproduce them- 
selves, and may be artificially repro- 


] SEE inquiries by astonished grow- 


duced ad libitum, from broken (dam-. 


aged) or detached scales. This pro- 
cess is most interesting to watch, for 
the new bulbs, (by no means always 
limited to one,) will sometimes appear 
from the topmost edge of the scale, 
sometimes from the base. The unaf- 
fected scales of a decaying bulb may 
thus be used to propagate half-a-hun- 
dred new bulbs. Sand, moderate 
warmth, and reasonable moisture are 
all the necessary apparatus. A box on 
a greenhouse floor, placed out of all 
direct sunlight, filled with sand, suf- 
fices. Scales may be inserted in the 
wet, close packed sand, up to about 
one-third of their length and base 


downwards; or they may simply be laid . 


on the sand. One scale may produce 
as many as four or five new bulbs. 


After first “planting” keep moist, but 
not sodden; and do not let green form 
on the surface. If mildew or green 
mould affects the scales, flowers of 
sulphur dusted on, or amputation with 
a knife may be resorted to. 


SEED, under-ground off-sets, natural 
axillary or stem bulblets, and freak 
ditto, (as in Gladioli or Tulips) with 
bulbs forming on broken or severed 
scales, do not, however, completely 
conclude the reproductive process of 
bulbous or “corm” plants. Certain 
Crocuses and Tulips notoriously send 
out under-ground runners or “stolons” 
on the “knot” of which new bulbs 
form. 

Propagation by cuttings, or by 
“budding,” seem indeed the only meth- 
ods by which these bulbous plants can- 
not be reproduced. Whether to pre- 
serve original types despite cross- 
fertilization, or to defraud death even 
when an under-ground foe or decay has 
gnawed the heart out of the under- 
ground root (bulb) ; or a slug, or wind 
has, by destroying the stem laid low 
the entire “lungs” (leaf-structure) of 
this type of plant; nature has so won- 
derfully provided for their survival 
that even the most rare would seem 
difficult to eradicate. 


May I, before closing this note, sug- 
gest to American garden lovers, that 
the florists forms of Crocus, Tulip, 
Anemone, Narcissus, (and, to a less 
degree, Gladiolus and Hyacinth) are 
worth their attention? If a Narcissus 
from the Sahara, or a Crocus from 
Persia, can be acclimatized in the 
dubiously warm and desperately wet 
(for wet winters vice five months 
frost for the highland kinds is a des- 
perate change) gardens of England 
and Scotland, the like is surely pos- 
sible in the United States generally. 
Various of these species are certainly 
safe ventures in many parts of the 
country. These species have, more- 
over, a great virtue. The Crocus can 
be had in flower from September to 
May, the Tulip and Narcissus from 
November to June, and so on. 

But, these species have a beauty 
above all the florists’ “triumphs,” and 
they are even as the ladies,—pleasant 
enough when you have learned their 
humors, but creatures that require 
both diligent study and anticipations 
amounting to intuition, if you would 
prove Solomon, and have your garden 
well and permanently arranged by 
them. 





Gladioli Ripening Prematurely 


HAY just noted your request in 
regard to “Gladiolus ripening pre- 
maturely” see pp 463 Nov. issue. 
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No doubt this is what the Govern- 
ment men call “Bacterial blight.” One 
government report I noted recently 
stated that this was first noted a few 
years ago in the middle west. 


But I have noted this to some extent 
ever since I began growing Glads, and 
do not think it is localized at all but 
general wherever Glads are growing, 
depending on climatic, soil and per- 
haps storage conditions to intensify 
or diminish. It will be noticed that 
some varieties are more subject than 
other varieties,—some seem almost 
free from this condition. 


On close examination leaves will ap- 
pear to have brownish spots and if 
much affected bulbs will be found on 
close examination to be worthless, 
otherwise they appear ripened off. 


I have at hand a Gladiolus Catalog, 
from South Sydney, South Australia, 
which boasts of being associated with 
the sale of Gladioli for 97 years. In 
their Hints on culture they say :— 


Only One Disease. Should the foliage 
of an odd corm prematurely turn yellow 
or brown from base and the stem below 
the surface on examination be found to 
have a scalded appearance, usually in 
patches, the corm has contracted the only 
ailment likely to vause any annoyance 
to the Gladiolus y: wer. The trouble is 
probably as old as the Gladiolus itself, 
yet little is known of it, except that it 
travels slowly through the soil from 
corm to corm if conditions are favorable. 
Therefore it is well to remove an affected 
corm, together with the soil immediately 
surrounding it, as soon as its condition 
is ascertained. Cut off and burn the 
foliage, or destroy the whole plant if it 
is of little value. Otherwise the corm 
may be placed away to dry and if planted 
separately and given dry conditions 
next season, will probably produce . 
healthy corm. Occasional losses from 
the above cause may be expected, (but 
that they are not serious enough, gen- 
erally, to diminish the popularity of the 
Gladiolus is very evident,) and the 
threatened loss may be easily more than 
made good by planting each year or 
every other year the tiny cormlets usu- 
ally to be found adhering to the corms 
when lifted. 


I trust this will prove of some help. 
F. C. HORNBERGER 





Gladiolus Grown from Cutting? 


One day last June while visitors 
were going through the garden, one 
of them accidentally struck her foot 
against a Gladiolus plant and broke 
it off beneath the surface of. the 
ground. It was a rare one, and in 
her embarrassment the guilty one 
scooped a hole in the ground and 
planted the shoot. It remained there 
all Summer, green and eighteen inches 
high, with five leaves, just as it was 
when broken off. I watched it until 
digging time, when I found that the 
shoot had taken root and produced a 
fine bulb two inches in diameter. The 
old bulb from which the shoot had 
been broken did not sprout again. 


L. E. MILLER 
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An Experience with 
Halley and Myrtle 


ARLY in the Spring of 1924, the 

writer purchased 500 No. 1 bulbs 
of Halley. At the same time he pur- 
chased 500 bulbs of Myrtle that were 
represented as size No. 2, but when 
put into the grader, 80 per cent of 
them passed through the 1%4 tray to 
the next size below. 

These two lots were planted side by 
side, and if either lot had any advan- 
tage, it was favorable to Myrtle. The 
500 Halley produced 75 per cent of 
No. 1 blooms, while Myrtle did not 
furnish over 25 per cent that could be 
called first-size blooms. When the 
bulbs were dug, I had 910 Halley, 50 
per cent of which were No. 1, and 
measured three pecks: besides fur- 
nishing two quarts of bulblets. Myrtle 
could show up but 418 bulbs ranging 
in size all the way from No. 6 up to 
No. 1; but only three or four of the 
latter size; the whole lot measuring 


one-half peck; and less than 100 bulb- 
lets. The accompanying photograph 
shows the two lots éxactly as they ap- 
peared after being cleaned up. 

I usually treat my bulbs to for- 
maldehyde at planting time but these 
two lots were not so treated. Had I 
done so, the results might have been 
different. I might add that both lots 
received careful cultivation. In this 
planting, the foliage of Myrtle began 
to fail before the blooming period was 
half over. Can anything be done to 
increase stamina or vigor in this beau- 
tiful variety? Should be pleased to 
hear from the other growers on this 
subject. 

With me Myrtle seems to be going 
the way of Europa and several choice 
varieties, and will finally go into dis- 
card. 

Flintstone, Maryland. 





Disbudding Gladioli 


In looking over the various maga- 
zines I noticed a number of growers 
who advertise “specially prepared 
Gladioli bulbs for forcing, all buds 
having been removed to give vitality 
to the bulb.” The question in my 
mind is: 
bud stem strengthen the bulb or not? 

Two years ago I had a block of 
Roanoke, all No. 3 when planted, that 
were in bud and a few beginning to 
open, when I put a man in to disbud. 
When he was about half way through 
he became sick and went home. 





Does the cutting of the _ 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


We were very busy with other work, 
and the rest of the block was allowed 
to bloom and produce seed pods. The 
disbudded stock ripened in a few 
weeks while the rows where nature 
took its course stayed green until cut 
by frost, and when we dug these bulbs 
we found them fully a third larger 
than the ones that had been disbudded, 
and much heavier. 

I have been growing Gladioli for 
about fifteen years and had always 
practiced disbudding. The above ex- 
perience set me to thinking and last 
year I experimented a little on three 
different varieties, leaving a row or 
two to bloom, and from these rows no 
bloom was cut. With each of these 
varieties I found the finest largest 
bulbs in the uncut rows. 

Would like to hear from others 
along this line, for if disbudding is 
not beneficial, why do it? Why not 
save that labor? 


WALTER J. WHITELEY 





Plum Trees 


ORTH America is the real home of 

Plum-trees as it is of Hawthorns. 
The different species range across the 
continent from the valley of the St. 
Lawrence River to the Rio Grande. The 
species and individuals are most abun- 
dant in eastern and southern Kansas, 
eastern Oklahoma, southern Arkansas 
and Texas from the valley of the Red 
River to the Edwards Plateau, and the 
genus is represented in this region by 
more species than are found in all the 
world outside of North America. Some 
of the species are of considerable size 
and others are large or small shrubs 
which frequently spread in sandy soil 
into thickets covering acres. The first 
of the American Plums to flower in the 
Arboretum, the so-called Canada Plum, 
Prunus nigra, has already opened its 
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flowers. This is a northern tree rang; 
in Canada from New Brunswick throy 
the valley of the St. Lawrence Ri gh 
and along the northern shore of po 
Superior to Winnipeg. It occurs rath 
sparingly in northern New England 
western New York and westward 
Montana. It is a handsome little ty 
with dark close bark, a round-topped 
head of spreading branches, wid 
coarsely-toothed glandular leaves and 
large flowers, which unlike those of other 
American Plum-trees turn pink as the 
begin to fade. Several forms grown ten 
the excellence of their fruit are eyjt. 
vated by pomologists. The flowers of 
Prunus nigra are followed in a few days 
by those of P. americana, the blue-fruiteg 
P. alleghaniensis, a native of southern 
Connecticut and western Pennsylvania 
an interesting species of considerable 
ornamental value, P. Watsonii, the little 
Sand Plum of Kansas and Oklahoma 
and P, Munsoniana of the Kansas to 
Texas region, the origin of Wild Googe 
and many other varieties cultivated for 
their fruit, and by P. hortulana, a na. 
tive of the region from southern Illinois 
to southern Missouri and Oklahoma, 
This is perhaps the handsomest of the 
American Plum-trees and one of the 
last to flower. In cultivation it ig 
round-topped tree with wide-spreading 
branches. The flowers are not more than 
half an inch in diameter and open before 
the leaves which are narrow, long- 
pointed and lustrous. The fruit is scar. 
let, very lustrous, and looks like a large 
cherry. Forms of this tree, like Golden 
Beauty, Kanawha, Wayland and Cun- 
berland, are grown and distributed by 
nurseries as fruit trees, but quite apart . 
from the value of the fruit. The only 
Asiatic Wild Plum, P. salicina, blooms 
as early as P. nigra and is now in flower. 
As an ornamental tree this has no spe. 
cial value but it is esteemed by pom- 
ologists and is now widely planted in 
this country in many forms for its 
edible red or yellow fruit. 


(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 
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Wild flowers along the Otter River, Tillsonburg, Ont. 





(Photo by F. Pollard) 


Even so mechanical a thing as a railroad via- 
duct seems to add interest to this beautiful view 
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The Relation of Birds to the Garden 


BY MARION PHILLIPS THOMAS 


the value of birds to man we must 
first get a broader outlook than 
the city garden affords. 

A study of birds from an economic 
point of view teaches the wonderful 
inter-dependence of every part of Na- 
ture to every other part, and the per- 
fect balance that Nature maintains 
until the advent of civilized man. 
Wherever man is absent that balance 
still exists and if his influence is with- 
drawn, Nature strives to regain her 
original balance. Under such condi- 
tions there is no danger of insects 
causing serious damage, as they are 
kept in check by the birds, which in 
turn are held in bounds by their vari- 
ous enemies; they again being kept 
down by theirs, and so on through 
the entire range of creation. 

Birds form one of the great parts 
of the Animal Kingdom, and such an 
important part, that if they were ex- 
terminated this earth would be unin- 
habitable. If it were not for the 
birds, which keep in check the enemies 
of vegetation, not a green thing could 


[' WE are thoroughly to appreciate 


’ exist. 


Edward H. Forbush, State Ornithol- 
ogist of Massachusetts, says: “No 
one can tell what grave and far reach- 
ing results might follow the extermi- 
nation of a single species of bird; for 
it is probable that the food prefer- 
ences of each species are so distinctive 
that no other could fill its place.” 

The one overwhelming need of all 
life is food, and it is this need that 
shows the relation of the various 
forms of nature to each other. 

; In a general way we say that birds 
live on insects, seeds, fruits, etc., but 
the food of birds varies greatly with 
the hundreds, possibly thousands, of 
varieties of the feathered tribe. In 
fact, one species will sometimes change 
its diet entirely while living in differ- 
ent parts of the world between the 
spring and fall migrations. As for 
instance, the much loved and useful 
Bobolink of the North, which lives 
almost entirely upon injurious insects, 
becomes in the Winter the hated Rice 


Bird of the South; where it does much 
damage and is vigorously hunted; al- 
though not alone because of its bad 
habits, but also because the people of 
— South consider it a delicious mor- 
sel. 


MANY species of birds, like most 
people, have both good and bad 
traits, but very few birds have been 
proven wholly bad. 

The average person who has given 
but little attention to the subject will 
immediately think of Hawks and Owls 
as bad Birds. But there are Hawks 
and Hawks and Owls and Owls, while 
— all suffer for the sins of a very 

ew. 

Owls do kill some small birds, but 
an examination of the contents of 
their stomachs has proved that they 
are of great value in destroying mice, 
moles, skunks, rabbits and even in- 
sects. The Screech Owl is very de- 
structive to moths, caterpillars and 
beetles; and is one of the most valu- 
able of the family. 

There are three Hawks which are 
proved to be very bad,—the Goshawk, 
uncommon here; Cooper’s Hawk, and 
the Sharpshinned or “Chicken Hawk.” 
These kill a great many small birds 
and thus do harm. Originally they 
were probably kept in check by ani- 
mals that have been largely killed off 
by man. 

The Sparrow Hawk is a little fellow 
and lives mostly on insects. He and 
the Red-shouldered Hawk are among 
the farmer’s best friends, although 
the latter seldom recognizes them as 
such. 

The Red-shouldered Hawk belongs 
to the Buzzards, all of which are bene- 
ficial They are distinguished by 
their large size and easy manner of 
flight, as they are usually seen soar- 
ing in circles, while the two bad 
Hawks may be discerned by their al- 
ternate flapping and soaring as well 
as by their rather short, rounded 
wings and long tails. 

Mice are very destructive to young 
trees and many crops, especially 
grains, and as they multiply very 
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rapidly, if not kept in check by Hawks 
and Owls, will cause farmers a great 
financial loss for the saving of which 
they could well afford to lose a chicken 
or two. 


[t SEEMS that during the Summer 

of 1890 a pair of Barn Owls nested 
in a tower of the Smithsonian Build- 
ing, and as Owls regurgitate the in- 
digestible parts of their food, Dr. A. 
K. Fisher was able to examine the 
pellets of bones and fur which were 
strewn on the floor. In 200 pellets 
he found 454. skulls—225 were 
meadow mice, 2 pine mice, 179 house 
mice, 20 rats, 6 jumping mice, 20 
shrews, 1 star mole and 1 Vesper 
Sparrow—453 good deeds to one bad 
one. 

Crows, Jays and possibly Blackbirds 
are usually numbered among the bad 
birds, and it is true that they do ac- 
complish much harm both in robbing 
the nests of other birds of eggs and 
young, and in eating large quantities 
of fruit and other crops. The young 
Crow’s fondness for corn has made 
the farmer his enemy. Still if these 
birds were killed off in large numbers 
there would probably be an enormous 
increase in grasshoppers, injurious 
moths and hairy caterpillars. 

The trouble is that bad habits are 
made so much more of, than good 
ones, that birds and humans alike are 
judged principally by the bad. Many 
cases are on record of the serious 
havoc wrought to crops, trees, etc., by 
the wholesale killing of birds. Kalm, 
in his “Travels in America,” tells that 
in 1749 the northern states suffered 
a complete loss of their grass and 
grain crops and had to import from 
England, as the result of a bounty 
on Crows and Blackbirds and their 
consequent slaughter. 

Not many years ago a Wisconsin 
farmer said that he lost $400.00 in 
one year because the Blackbirds. in 
his region had been killed off, thus al- 
lowing the white grub to get in its 
work. 

We can all look back a few years 
and recall the wonderful tales of the 
clouds of grasshoppers and locusts of 
the Middle West and the awful dam- 
age they did. This would not have 
happened if their feathered enemies 
had been saved. 

Frederick the Great ordered the ex- 
termination of all Sparrows because 
they, too, liked the Cherries of which 
he was so fond. As might be ex- 
pected large quantities of other birds 
perished with the Sparrows, and in 
only two years the mistaken man was 
importing Sparrows at a big expense, 
to save his trees from caterpillars and 
other insects. This sad experience 
taught him that he could well afford 
to pay the birds a few Cherries for 
saving his fruit. 

But it would require hours to tell 
of the authentic cases of this kind 
cited in the various books on birds 
and their value. 


If it were only possible to make peo- 
ple realize what live birds mean in 
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dollars and cents to each one of us, 
but first of all to the farmers and 
gardeners, each and every one would 
do all in his or her power to save 
them, and to leave their natural en- 
emies to keep them in check. 


We have the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington as authority 
for the statement that the annual loss 
to the farmers of this country from 
insects and rodents is about a billion 
dollars, not including the enormous 
expenditure of labor and money to 
fight these pests, which could be 
largely if not entirely exterminated 
by the birds designed in nature’s plan 
for that purpose. This loss has to be 
met by higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts and, as usual, is paid for by the 
consumer. A billion dollars means 
about $12.00 a year for each man, 
woman and child in the United States. 


But to come right home to our sub- 
ject the “garden”; What can birds do 
for our city gardens? 

First of all, few people realize that 
we have any birds but English Spar- 
rows and Robins in the city. 

We do envy our friends who have 
farms and country homes where they 
can, if they will, do wonders in at- 
tracting birds, thereby reaping the 
great benefit of their incessant labor 
in the destruction of insects and 
weeds, and making friends which will 
be a constant source of joy to both eye 
and ear. Still we who have only a city 
lot can do much. 


The birds which come into the city 
are usually the smaller varieties which 
are very useful in destroying insects 
and weeds. The digestion of a bird is 
almost instantaneous, so that it eats 
many, many times what a man does 
in proportion to its size, and nestlings 
require a great deal more than one 
adult; so a single pair of birds during 
the nesting season might keep a tree 
comparatively free of the insects espe- 
cially desired for its meals. 


Then birds might be said to work 
in strata; that is, some species feed 
either on or near the ground, others 
in shrubs, others in the lower 
branches of trees, some only in high 
branches, while other varieties get 
their food in the air, while on the 
wing. Some change their diet ac- 
cording to the seasons, as for instance 
the Robin, which eats quantities of 
berries and small fruits when they are 
to be obtained, while at other times 
it lives largely on earth worms, 
ground beetles and various grubs. Its 
animal food is obtained mostly from 
the ground. 

The Robins are so selfish every year 
over my Cherries usually not allowing 
even one to ripen for our own use, 
that I have often felt quite disgruntled 
with them and used to almost feel 
that as they lived, so far as I knew, 
only on fruit and harmless angle- 
worms, they were not worth all the 
affection lavished on them. By read- 
ing about them I have learned that a 


large part of the Robin’s diet con- 
sists of grubs of the May beetle and 
June “bug,” caterpillars of many 
kinds, moths, and a great variety of 
harmful insects. 

As soon as the Cherry trees bloom 
we listen for the Baltimore Orioles 
which never fail to come and devote 
hours to c'eaning the trees of various 
insects which they seem to find among 
the blossoms and small branches. 

Of course, the Song Sparrow al- 
ways comes even before the snow is 
entirely gone. How beautifully they 
sing during the breaking up time 
when everything is so dirty and 
dreary! Most people know and watch 
for the Robin but how few know or 
even hear the merry little brown song- 
ster that is doing his best to cheer 
things up. All Sparrows live largely 
on the seeds of weeds, although they 
eat insects, too. Another early visitor 
is the Junco, which is found a great 
deal on the ground. They are quite 
common and would probably suffer 
greatly if a promiscuous killing of 
English Sparrows were allowed, as 
most people class all small birds as 
“Sparrows.” 

Then there is the Fox Sparrow,— a 
big, reddish brown fellow and a splen- 
did songster which soon goes North 
to nest. The little Chipping Sparrow 
may be found in the garden all Sum- 
mer long and if the neighbors’ cats 
could be kept away would probably 
nest in some of the bushes. 


[TUBING the two weeks of the spring 
migration I have found several 
varieties of Warblers; some in the 
bushes and others in the trees. One 
day a chance glance out of the kitchen 
window discovered an Oven Bird trot- 
ting along on the ground under the 
bushes; while another day from the 
same window two Bay-breasted War- 
blers were seen in the Rose bushes. 
The Yellow Warbler’s note is often 
heard among the trees and the Mary- 
land Yellow-throat is sometimes seen 
or heard among the bushes. Some 
Springs Cape May Warblers are seen, 
usually several at a time or within a 
day or two. The Myrtle Warbler is 
not uncommon, while the Blackburn- 
ian and Parula have been seen. 

The Warblers are all great insect 
eaters, working on the leaves and 
small branches where aphids and 
other small insects are found. 

One Autumn on looking out of the 
window I saw a Hermit Thrush sit- 
ting on some Sumac bushes in the 
next yard. ‘!‘he birds not seen, prob- 
ably outnumber those seen, by at least 
three to one. 

There is one phase of bird life that 
I cannot understand. That is, why 
one season, one species seems to be 
unusually common and perhaps not 
seen again in any numbers for sev- 
eral years? A few years ago during 
the early Summer or late Spring 
Thrushes were very common in the 
city for a week or so—three or four 


ie 
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perhaps on the back lawn at one im 

so that once I got both Wilson’s be 
the Wood Thrush within range of . 
field glass at the same time go the 
they could be easily compared, : 

Another year about the mi 
April Sapsuckers were to be irom 
Saturday on almost every tree pe: 
a few were seen on Sunday, Then 
they passed on, leaving many tress 
with great patches wet with Sap to 
tell where they had been. Every year 
we see a few, but not such surprising 
numbers as at that time. The Sap. 
sucker is the black sheep of the Wood. 
pecker family, as he is credited wi 
destroying many trees. Just how his 
good and bad deeds balance is a ques. 
tion, for he undoubtedly kills many ip. 
sects and eats many eggs. 

Two common visitors of the garden 
are the Downy and Hairy Woodpeck. 
ers, distinguishable only by their size, 
They are of the greatest value, as 
they eat quantities of eggs and open 
cocoons to devour the contents. They 
and the Nuthatches, especially the 
White-breasted, do wonderful work at 
a most effective time. In the Summer 
they are more apt to go to the fields 
and woods. The Flicker, however, is 
often seen in the garden during the 
Summer. He is the largest of the 
common Woodpeckers and different 
from his cousins, is often seen on the 
ground. 


About once each season I am fa- 
vored with a sight of the little Red- 
breasted Nuthatch which is not as 
common as his big brother. They 
both, like the Woodpeckers, pick in- 
sects and eggs from the bark of the 
trees. I do not remember having seen 
a Brown Creeper in my garden, but 
I have often seen them on the shade 
trees. They always begin at the bot- 
tom of the tree and going around the 
trunk work up to just below the 
branches, when off they go to the next 
tree. Nuthatches are just as likely 
to be seen going down the tree head 
first as not, a habit by which they 
can always be distinguished, as Wood- 
peckers always work up the trees, 
bracing themselves by their tails. 


I FIND that writers on birds say 
that probably the most valuable bird 
of all in the garden, is the dear, soci- 
able, little Chickadee which may be 
heard Summer or Winter calling 
either chick-a-dee-dee-dee or Phoe-be, 
and seen swinging himself into all 
kinds of positions on the little 
branches, as he is a perfect acrobat. 


Then we are delighted to say that 
the House Wren has become very com- 
mon again. A few years ago I put 
up a couple of houses for them on the 
clothes poles. The Summer before I 
had heard them singing and with but 
little hope of success decided to try 
for a pair. What was my delight 
when “Jimmie” came and _ started 
house hunting. He decided on the 
house nearest our own house and only 
a few feet from the children’s swing. 
He started collecting materials and 
soon “Jennie” joined him. He was 4 
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‘ov all Summer as there were 
“ey Se times during the day when 
nis peautiful little song could not be 
heard, and a visit to the garden al- 
wa 3 meant stop a few minutes to 
watch Jimmie hopping around on the 
clothes line, or sitting on the top of 
his house, singing as though his little 
throat would burst. Probably thou- 
sands of tiny insects, eggs, etc., were 
devoured by the pair. That season 
no sign of their young was seen, but 
nearly every Summer since they have 
reared one or more broods. Wrens 
have become so numerous within the 
last five or six years that their song 
may be heard in almost any neigh- 
porhood that can boast of a few trees. 
Wrens are such belligerent mites, that 
even the English Sparrows are put 

ight by them. 

oo of the valuable Fly Catchers 
are common in city gardens. They sit 
quietly on a perch but ever on the 
alert for passing insects. Every few 
moments they will dart out and re- 
turn with their prey. I have often 
heard the snapping of their bills to- 
gether when some flying insect met an 
untimely end. Among the Fly Catch- 
ers the Phoebes are perhaps best 
known. They are very common in the 
city and all through the country, and 
often nest near houses. 

All Summer long, Wood Pewees may 
be heard among the shade trees. 
They are a little smaller than Phoebes, 
and perhaps not as apt to be seen. A 
larger Fly Catcher is the King Bird. 


It is very common and as its Latin 
name “tyrannus-tyrannus” shows, a 
fighter of the first water. They will 
often attack larger birds, and authors 
state that if farmers would coax them 
to nest near their hencoop all danger 
of Hawks would be past. 


There is not time to more than men- 
tion other valuable birds often seen 
in the city, while quite common in the 
near-by fields and country. Among 
them are the Bluebird, Meadow Lark, 
Horned Lark, Catbird, Kinglets, sev- 
eral varieties of Sparrows, Indigo 
Bunting, Scarlet Tanager, Goldfinch, 
Vireos, Cedar Wax Wing, Cuckoos 
(which live largely on tent and forest 
caterpillars,) Rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks, several varieties of Swallows, all 
of which eat insects while on the wing, 
Chimney Swifts (commonly called 
Swallows), Whippoorwills and Night 
Hawks. The later may be heard fly- 
ing overhead any summer evening. 
Then there is the gem of all Birds, 
the Ruby-throated Humming Bird, 
which does not confine its diet to 
nectar from the flowers but disposes 
of many tiny insects overlooked by the 
larger birds. 

If all people who gain a living from 
the soil and all who are in any way 
interested in growing things (that is, 
of the vegetable kingdom,) could be 
made to understand that birds are 
their greatest asset, laws would speed- 
ily be enacted to protect them from 
needless destruction. 





Editorial Notes 


ITH this month the Garden Club 

resumes its meetings after the 
two months’ Holiday recess. We hope 
1925 will prove a most successful year 
not only for our little club but for the 
hundreds of garden clubs that have 
been organized all over the country, 
also for the many gardeners, both club 
members and those who, for one rea- 
son or another, are not affiliated with 
other gardeners. 


Farmers and gardeners, both profes- 
sional and amateurs, need large sup- 
plies of patience and perseverance. 
After they have done their best to win 
success they must abide patiently by 
the results of the weather. One storm 
may come, and in half an hour, often 
less, work havoc in their most cher- 
ished spots, but the true gardener 
grits his teeth and goes at it again. 
Fortunately it is seldom that every- 
thing is destroyed, and before the 
Summer is over there will be many 
pretty blossoms to enjoy. Of course it 
is harder for those depending on suc- 
cess for their living. 


Useful Hints for February 


HERE isn’t much advice to be 

given gardeners in this section 
different from what was given in Jan- 
uary. These winter months are the 
time for enjoying reading much plant 
lore, and in preparing for the longed- 
for Spring. Most of the 1925 cata- 
logues will arrive before the month is 
over, and they alone are great con- 
sumers of time. 


By the middle of February some 
varieties can be started in flats in the 
house. In dry overheated rooms, 
failure lurks very near, so have a care. 





Color Schemes and Programs 


ADELLA PRESCOTT 


O* COURSE color schemes and pro- 
grams have many things in com- 
mon—indeed color schemes are pro- 
grams—but the most striking point of 
resemblance seems to be in the innate 
depravity of both which at times 
seems to be “considerably more than 
total.” Any one who has tried to work 
out color schemes in the garden knows 
how they will act; and any one who 
has tried to carry a year’s program 
to a successful conclusion knows how 
they will act, too. 





- 
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In the garden, flowers that have 
grown together most amicably for 
years, succeeding each other in or- 
derly and pleasing fashion, suddenly 
decide to bloom at the same time 
thereby producing a literal “riot of 
color” that would quite justify calling 
out the police. I have in my own gar- 
den a Lillium umbellatum of deep 
orange-red which was unwittingly 
planted beside Mad. Ducel, a very 
lovely pink Peony. For some years 
all went well but the unusual weather 
of last Summer brought disaster. The 
cold weather delayed the Peony, but 
affected the Lily very little, if at all, 
so both bloomed at the same time, and 
a more frightful combination it would 
be hard to find. For the same reasons 
a line of orange Day Lilies bloomed 
at the same time as the border of 
Cheddar Pinks in front of them, and 
while the effect was not quite so bad 
as that of the Lily and Peony, it was 
quite bad enough. So various .read- 
justments have been made with’ what 
results only time can tell.. I think 
cross word puzzles were suggested by 
someone’s frantic efforts to work out a 
color scheme. 


Programs are even more perplexing 
for people walk in and out of your 
plans of their own volition giving you 
an embarrassment of riches or none at 
all. One of the most surprising mis- 
haps in my experience was when an 
out of town lecturer of note failed to 
appear at the meeting for which he 
was scheduled only to arrive the next 
afternoon with his note books and 
slides, blithely unconscious that he was 
twenty-four hours late. Even when 
convinced by his own letter in which 
the date was clearly stated, it was 
difficult for him to believe that the 
tenth was not the ninth, and it was 
some time before the readjustment 
was satisfactorily accomplished. 

And always there are unexpected 
business trips, attacks of La grippe, 
sprained ankles, lost voices, etc., to 
be reckoned with; and it is a versatile 
and active committee that steers the 
meetings successfully past all snags 
and brings the year’s program to a 
satisfactory close. 


GARDEN CLUB PROGRAM FOR 1925 


Feb. 2—Seed Catalogues and Ordering 
Seeds. 

Feb. 16—Preservation of Wild Flowers. 

March 2—Plans for New Gardens In- 
cluding Dahlias. 

March 16—The Garden at Wembley— 
Mrs. Mary H. Balch. 

April 6—Old-fashioned Gardens. 

April 20—National Garden Week. 

May 4—The Hardy Garden. 

May 18—Art in the Small Dooryard. 

June 1—Outdoor Meeting. 

June 15—Flower Show. 

July 6—Making Spring Gardens. 

July 20—Evergreens. 

August 3—The Wild Garden. 

August 17—Outdoor Meeting. 

Sept. 7—Planting for Winter Color 
Effect. 

Sept. 21—Autumn Garden Party. 

Oct. 5—Value of Birds in the Garden. 

Oct. 19—How to Store Bulbs and Win- 
ter Vegetables. 
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Story and a Half Home— 
Six Rooms and Sun Room* 


By The Architect’s Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


"T noe is a story and half Colonial home these are two fine, big rooms 




































home with six rooms, sunroom, separated by an arched opening with 
bath, first floor lavatory and six bookcases at either side. This makes 
large closets. them practically one big room. The 
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Copyright 1924—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Pian No. 6-A-48, Northwestern 
Division, Inc. 


One feature of this plan is that the open fire is so placed that its cheer- 
working drawing provide, without ex- ful blaze and warmth on a chill early 
tra charge, for both an open porch and autumn or spring day can be enjoyed 
for an enclosed sunroom. If a vesti- by both rooms. A french door at 
bule is desired it would be an easy either side of the fireplace leads to the 
matter to convert the little trellised sunroom. 




















entrance porch into an enclosed vesti- In the kitchen there is a chance for 
bule. A contractor can make this a breakfast nook to be built into one 
change. corner as shown on the first floor 
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plan. A convenient side entry leads to 
the backyard and to the basement. 


skillful planning. Very important are here is a — light laundry in the 
the living and dining rooms of any basement besides storage room. 


home. These rooms concern the com- HE first floor bedroom and lavatory 
fort of the entire family. In this Tis a special feature of this home. 
In many families it is absolutely 
*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- necessary to have a first floor bed- 


swered by the Architect’s Small House Service . 6 s 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by room, but it is not always possible 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed for this bedroom to have the privacy 
by the department of commerce, United States i, i j j i 

government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- and quiet provided in this design. 
velope for reply. This room has two good clothes closets 








The interior is a fine example of 
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February, 1995 


and there is a linen closet j 

The position of the staiaal , hall 
them great privacy, which is moet 
— 7 a small home. = 

n the second floor there 

good bedrooms. One bedroom ia w? 
feet 6 inches by 15 feet 6 inches a : 
has wall space for twin beds. The 
room has in addition to a large cloth 

closet an immense storage space a 
der the eaves large enough to contain 
several trunks. The bathroom is pe 
veniently located for both bedrooms 

The attractive shape of the second 
floor bedrooms afford the POSSibilitieg 
of furnishing them in a delightfy 
-** —_— : 

If the homebuilder is limi 
funds there are a number of a 
in which costs can be cut on this é 
sign. A bathroom, for instance, egy 
be made of the first floor lavatory 
The porch or sunroom can be omitted 
or added later. The second floor could 
be left unfinished for the present as 
the first floor is a complete four-room 
home. 

IMPORTANT FACTS TO KNOW 
CONSTRUCTION: Frame. with wood siding 
exterior; sand float base course and 
shingle roof. 


~WiptH Over ALL: 41 ft: 6 in. 


DepTH: 27 ft. 8 in. 

Lot: Approximately 50 ft. lot with porch 
as shown. Without the porch or with 
porch in rear a 40 ft. lot is sufficient, 

DESIGNED TO FACE: West and North, 
Reverse for other facings. 

BASEMENT: Under main portion of 
house, containing laundry, heater 
room, vegetable storage and fuel bins, 





The Columbine 


I have yet to see a Columbine change 
its color,—if it was originally purple it 
continues blooming purple; pink—pink; 
white—white; or any of the many varie- 
gated ones continue their original colors, 
everi when planted together. And, oh, 
how the Sparrows love the seed! It is 
Colorado’s State flower. 


RENA Bauer, (Wis.) 





Ismene Calanthina 





I wonder if you know the “Ismene 
Calanthina” or “Peruvian Daffodil.” 
My mother, who has been gone thirty- 5 
two years, bought one bulb about as big 
as a Black Walnut from “Hervey,” who 
was then a florist somewhere in the East. 
That must have been about thirty-six 
or more years ago, because at her golden 
wedding she showed her sister a basket 
full of the bulbs, and now I have more 
than five hundred bulbs and have sold 
and given away hundreds, all from that 
one little bulb my mother bought. My 
helper and companion, Rose Vander- 
ferren, who has been with me twenty: 
one years, and who saved the little bulbs 
I was going to throw away and nur 
them for three years before she had 
blossom, and now has as many as I have, 
has experimented and found that by 
letting the bulbs rest till the last of 
February and planting them in pots 
they will grow fast, and blossom. 

PHEBE D. ELMORE 
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wing Gladioli in Florida— 
Watoraee of Gladiolus Bulbs, etc. 


DITOR :— 

a - the proper time to set Gladiolus bulbs 
Fs When satitude of central Florida? Could this 
a te “ of bulbs be taken from the latitude 
ae “central states and without any special 
. = ; drying be expected to grow and bloom 
Coe rida ? Can Gladiolus bulbs be successfully 
in 


i ear’s planting time to 
carried over from one y p ime 


another ? . : ‘ 

;—Although having no experl- 
once with growing Gladioli in Florida, 
[ should say that they might be planted 
to advantage as early as the first of 
December, but that better results would 

robably be had by planting in January. 

Bulbs planted in December or January 
could probably be dug in June or July 
and after giving them a resting or cur- 
ing process for three or four months they 
ought to be in condition to plant again. 
This, however, is only a suggestion and 
not based on experience and some little 
trial would be necessary to demonstrate 
just what should be done. 

Northern grown bulbs, if dug rather 
early, say late September or early Octo- 
ber, may be hastened in the drying and 
curing process by means of artificial heat 
and be in condition to plant in Florida 
by December 1st to January ist, but best 
results may be had under this practice 
by using early varieties which are well 
adapted to forcing. ; 

Gladiolus bulbs may be carried over 
from one year’s planting time to another, 
in cold storage, but there is ordinarily no 
object in doing so. Some northern grow- 
ers have, I understand, put their bulbs 
in storage in Florida to carry through 
the Summer and be planted during the 
Fall, the object being to get rapid growth 
when planted. 

In this connection it may be noted that 
if any form of plant life is held in stor- 
age or retarded past its normal season 
of growth, that it will grow much more 
rapidly and respond more quickly to a 
forcing process when put into soil and 
given heat and moisture. 


MADISON COOPER 





Birch and Magnolia From Seed 


To THE EpiTor :— 

How do you raise Birch from seed, also Mag- 
nolia from seed or otherwise? I have tried at 
different times but did not succeed. 

J. H., (Ohio) 

Answer :—Birch seeds may be rathered 
as soon as mature, and sown in the Fall, 
or they may be stratified in a box of 
sand over Winter, and sown in Spring. 
An exception to this is the Black Birch, 
which ripens its seeds in June, and they 
must be sown at once. They germinate 
very quickly, and will be several inches 
high by Fall. Birch seeds should be 
sown in sandy soil, rather thick, as 
germination is usually not very high. 
The seed is merely pressed into the 
ground, or very slightly covered, and 
kept moist and shady. The seedlings are 
transplanted when a year old. 

Magnolia seeds should be sown as 
soon as they are ripe, or else stratified 
In sand over Winter and sown in Spring. 
If they are allowed to dry out they are 


not likely to germinate. (Rural New- 
Yorker) 


Growing Pansies and Pinks 


To THE EDITOR :— 
I am interested in growing Pansies and hardy 


Pinks. When should they be sown, and when 
transplanted ? Cc. D. J. 

Answer :—Pansy seed may be sown in- 
doors in February and March, in the 
open ground in April or May, or in open 
beds from the second week in July to 
the latter part of August. These sum- 
mer-sown plants are wintered over and 
provide early blooming plants for the 
following season. 

Soil for Pansies should be well culti- 
vated, fine and friable. Ground that was 
well manured for a previous crop, or that 
has been well enriched with old rotted 
cow manure is desirable. Sow the seed 
in drills three inches apart, covering only 
about one-sixteenth inch. The soil should 
be moistened, and germination will be 
hastened by covering the rows with sack- 
ing or newspapers. The August sown 
beds may be watered through the sack- 
ing, so that the tiny seedlings are not 
dried out. In very hot, dry weather 
shadirig is an advantage. As soon as 
the seedlings can be pricked out they 
should be transplanted to a distance of 
seven inches to nine inches apart, and 
given clean cultivation. Summer plants 
can be carried over Winter, with no other 
protection than a mulch, put on after 
the ground is frozen, but many plants 
are carried over commercially in cold 
frames, so as to have them in bloom or 
bud for early sales. 

Seed sown in April or May will give 
plants blooming the end of June, when 
the early blooming plants are over. If 
transplanted the first time into the place 
where they are to remain, larger flowers 
are obtained than if they are moved 
again; further disturbance of the roots 
lessens the size of the flowers. When left 
in open beds during the Winter the loca- 
tion should be well drained; a place 
where water will stand at the roots, or 
where ice will form over the plants, is 
very detrimental. 

Hardy Pinks may be sown indoors in 
February or March, or in the open gar- 
den as soon as frost is gone, thinning 
them out as soon as large enough to 
handle. They can also be sown later, 
like the Pansies, if the weather is not 
too dry, and carried over Winter with a 
covering of mulch. They like a light 
soil enriched with old manure, and an 
open, sunny situation. (Rural New- 
Yorker) 





Growing Exhibition Gladioli 


To THE EpITor :— 


Will you kindly run an inquiry in THE FLOWER 
GROWER regarding ‘proper method of securing 
large Gladiolus bulbs for exhibition purposes? I 
have all of the very best varieties but yet they do 
not seem to give anything but very ordinary 
bloom. May be you can give me this information 
from your own rich store. Cc. G. M. 

Answer :—Large exhibition bloom may 
be secured only in ground which is rich 
in fertility and in which the moisture 
supply is rather fully maintained during 
the growing season. One other essen- 


tial is that the bulbs should be given 
rather: wide spacing so as to have a 
large area of ground for the feeding 
roots, 


A spacing not closer than six to 
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eight inches each way is recommended 
for best results. If planted in a single 
row a spacing of four to six inches ought 
to be sufficient. 

Then, too, one should have strong 
young bulbs. The large old bulbs are not 
useful for producing exhibition bloom, 
generally speaking. 

The largest bulbs that can be grown 
two years from bulblets will give the 
best results in producing large and per- 
fect bloom. 

It is, of course, out of the question to 
explain in detail how to produce a high 
state of fertility in a given soil, but this 
has been explained over and over again 
in the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Plenty of humus is necessary either in 
the form of well rotted stable manure 
or by having the soil previously built up 
by the use of green manure crops. 
Chemical fertilizing elements, like acid 
phosphate, bone meal, and wood ashes, 
at the rate of, say 1000 to 2000 pounds 
per acre for the bone meal and the wood 
ashes, and double this quantity for the 
acid phosphate would prove beneticial. 

Any further suggestions from readers 
about growing exhibition Gladioli will be 
gratefully received. 

MADISON COOPER 





How Soon do Irises 
Bloom After Planting? 


To THE EpitTor:— 


I planted Irises in September. Will you let 
me know when I may expect them to bloom? 


Mrs. A. H. N. 


Answer:—If the Irises make good 
growth before the ground freezes in the 
Fall a moderate display of bloom may be 
expected the first Spring after planting, 
but the best bloom comes the second and 
third years after planting. 





Gladiolus-Schwaben 


(Subject of our front cover illustration) 


Schwaben was introduced by Wil- 
helm Pfitzer, of Stuttgart, Germany, 
about 1913, and is rated by some as 
the largest and _ strongest-flowered 
yellow Gladiolus. It is described as 
a clear citron-yellow with Aster-pur- 
ple blotch on the lower petals. The 
buds are sulphur-yellow and the spike 
is strong and sturdy, almost never 
developing crooked spikes. 

Schwaben makes many bulblets of 
small size, but they germinate very 
freely and it is, therefore, a good 
propagator. It is also of strong con- 
stitution, and has for a long time been 
one of the standard yellow varieties. 

At the Gladiolus show at Guelph, 
Ontario, in 1924, where the Editor 
of this magazine helped judge, it was 
noticeable that in two of the chief 
yellow classes Schwaben was the win- 
ner of the first prize, even in com- 
petition with some of the very finest 
new yellow varieties. And the Edi- 
tor’s long experience at the flower 
shows also tells him that Schwaben 
has been a prize winner continuously 
for a number of years. 

Schwaben is now plentiful and low 
in price and should be a standard in 
every collection of worth-while Gladi- 
oli. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Editor has found it necessary 
to make excuses for the abbreviated 
character of the Queries and Answers 
department each month for several 
months, and this month it is worse 
even.than before. However, he is 
just now promising himself and his 
readers that the Queries and Answers 
department will be moved further to- 
ward the front so that it cannot be 
the material to be crowded out. There 
is in hand several pages of interest- 
ing material for the Q & A department. 





Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 





Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for 
sale; mostly of the years 1921, 1922 
and 1923. A few of 1924. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of 
the years above stated, postpaid, $1.50. 

Sixteen, (16) postpaid, $1.00. 

Please understand that these are 
extra issues and not consecutive; only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 
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You‘don’t have to travel as far as a Bee does for 


d of .é 
a pound o 7 ‘HHONEY for you can 


have 5_ibs. delivered to your door tor $1.50, if 
you do not live beyond the 3rd zone. 
A post card stating your wants is all that is 
necessary. 

J. H..GILBERT 


IPSWICH, MASS. 








Uncommon Native 


Hardy Flowers, Ferns and Cacti 
from the South and Southwest. 
Write for descriptive sist. 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
FORESTBURG, TEXAS 

















Choice Glads 


Giant Nymph 35c, Jewell 15c, Gold 30c, Red Fire 6Cc, 
Scarlano 7c, Le Marchal Foch 5c, Mrs. Dr. Norton 7c, 
Indian Maid 20c, G. Zang5c, Orange Glory 10c, Alice 
Tiplady 7¢, Lilywhite 5c, Herada 5c, P. Wonder 10c, 
Roem V. Kennemerland 5c, Eve. Kirtland 5c, A. Eker- 
ius 10c. Postpaid. Bulbs 1 inch up. 


Robert Peschko 
33 Austin Street _ Danbury, Conn. 








Sweet Peas 


All the finest and latest varieties of waved 
SWEET PEAS are grown by us, and offered 
in our catalogue. Free on application. 


Crosland Bros. 


Duncan, B. C. - = Canada 





Calcium, ) 
February, 7 
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POTASH-MARD 
The Ideal Garden Fertilizer 
POTASH-MARL, Inc. 











. 


£3 








iS E 40th ST., - NEW York 








MAN IS KNOWN BY THE COM} 
he keeps and by the same token a a 
house is known by the customers jt 
order to take care of our rapidly 
lientele, the largest edition of ou; 
ever produced ‘is now ready for 1 
4s uSual* extra covies may be had } 
whbd are interested in a most < " 
comprehensive description of N aan 
with the attractive prices carried \; 
item. You will agree with this < 
when you have looked it over. | 
Tom aarte hy Drop a postal card to | 
LAKES NURSERIES 


Geneva 





DAHLIAS |] 
Gladioli and Cannas | 


We specializein Best Exhibition and 
cut flower varieties. Priced right, 


ALTHA HALL GARDENS 
Rosslyn, Box 22 Virginia 




















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTO 


and Power Lawnmower — 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- § 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
2553 University Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Catalog 





DO YOUR GARDEN WORK 
This Easier, Better Way 


Keep the weeds out and the plants growing. 
Thousands of practical gardeners, truck growers 
and florists everywhere use the 
6 A ny K & R Weeder, Mulicher & Cultivator 
w& 3 Garden Tools in One 
Pushthis machineas fast as youcan walk. Eight 
revolving blades work in combination with an 
underground knife. *‘Best Weed Killer Ever Used.’’ Gets close 
to plants, Cuts runners, Guards protect leaves. 
MAKES SOIL MULCH 
In the same operation, it chops the clods and crusted surface 
into a level, moisture-retaining mulch—wonderful to grow 
hardier plants and larger, finer vege- 
tables. A boy can use it and do 
more and better work than ten 
men with hoes. Inexpensive. 
FREE Catalog and particulars, 
photos of the Barker and its 
work, valuable information, let- 
ters from users; sizes, prices 
delivered and Special Factory- 
to-User Offer, Write today for 
free catalog. 
BARKER MFG. CO. 
Box David City, Nebr. 


“Count me a booster for the Barker,”’ writes 
CHARLES B. RAFFAUF, of Independence, 
Iowa, the ‘GLAD MAN.”’ “The principle of 
this machine isO.K. The condition in which 
it leaves the surface soil, especially for Gladi- 
olus culture, is indeed a joy to realize, and the 
time it saves in doing its work is actually 
astonishing.” © ’ 

N. W. Lighton, 862 W. Mulberry St., Spring- 
field, Ohio, says, “As practical florists and 
nurserymen, we consider it indispensable in 
our business.” Miss Margaret Arts, 1936 
Clark St., Paducah, Ky.—“*I wouldn’t be with- 
out a Barker Weeder and Mulcher for any- 
thing, as long as I am cultivating flowers.” 

The Barker is built in four sizes. It will pay 
you to investigate. Write us today. 














NEW AND RARE HARDY PHLOX 
B. Comte—Brilliant French Purple. 
Deutschland—Brilliant Orientale Red. 
Elizabeth Campbell- Bright Salmon Pink. 
Riverton Jewel—Lovely Mauve Rose. 

W. C. Egan—Beautiful Lilac. ' 
These can be shipped at once or they will 
be reserved until planting time upon receipt 
of remittance. The set of 5 for $1.50 if 
desired. Add 10c for parcel post. 
GEO. H. CHRISTIE, LOCK BOX 426, BEVERLY, N.J. 








HOUSE PLANTS 
Wivaeliyy NEED MANURE 


~« BRAND WI1zaRD will put new life and 
beauty into your plants. Un- 
equalled for lawns and gar- 
dens. Fine for liquid manur- 
ing potted plants. 
Write for prices and booklet. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE Co. 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIL. 














DAHLIAS 


Look for the 
Trade Mark 

when looking 
for quality 


For over 
a third of 
a century this Trade Mark has 
stood for quality and fair dealing. 
Stock true to name, strong and 
free from disease, some won- 
derful novelties for 1925. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
W. W. Wilmore 


Box 382, oe Denver, Colo. 























Brunt’s Garden Guide--25¢ 


A BOOK of 63 pages answering the questions 
* * asked by amateurs, about perennial plants, 
in simple language that all will have no diff. 
culty in understanding. 400 varieties described, 
25 cents with rebate coupon. 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box M., West Point, Pa, 
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Hyper-Flumus 


“Puts The Top tn Top-Soil 
pr Gardens, Lawns.Flo 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
|Hyper-Humus Co., Dept 16, © Newton, N. 
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COVERT sine SEBviGe) 


RES ZE BUPA 
154 Nassau St NEW YORK City 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 


holds 224 pages of “honest-to-goodness” : 
garden information and expert advice [iy 
designed to help others to garden success. 
Offers thoroughly dependable Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants at fair prices. 


LOOKING AHEAD -- AFTER 87 YEARS } 


Though ours is one of the largest Seed 
and Plant business we still want to grow. 
Please write for a copy of Dreer’s Garden 
Book. It’s free—a postcard will do— and 
please mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Peon. 





